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FOR THE PROBLEM FACED BY EVERY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WORKABLE SOLUTION 








@ Four years of depression, and the amazing changes of the past 


few months, have combined to change the policyholder’s attitude toward his economic future and, 


inevitably, toward his insurance policies. 


@ Some can no 
longer afford to carry out their existing insurance pro- 
grams. Some find the interest load of their policy loans 
too heavy to bear. Some want and know they need 
additional protection. Yet, until personal contact is 
established with each policyholder, it is impossible 
for the insurance company to help the insured revise 
his program for maximum benefit. 

@ Through personal contact alone can insurance com- 
panies help these policyholders — by learning of their 
exact financial condit‘on, their attitude regarding 
present insurance, and determining whether or not a 
more equitable plan of protection can be arranged to 
meet present day demands. 

@ The American Conservation Company, through its 
nation-wide field force, is in a position to service policy- 


holders—no matter where they may be, in the United 


States or Canada—in large or small companies. It 
makes no difference whether the service involves 1,000 
or 100,000 policyholders. Moreover, we are in a posi- 
tion to contact promptly those thousands of policy- 
holders who, investigations have revealed, are in 
localities entirely out of touch with company agents. 

@ By means of a new plan created by this organization, 
it is possible for a company to employ the American 
Conservation Company to rewrite business upon 
which there are policy loans and to reinstate on a 
premium-paying basis insurance now running as paid 
up or extended insurance —all this without making 
it necessary to dispose of any reserve assets to pay 
commissions. 

@ A letter will bring complete information on this plan 
and the service conducted by the American Conserva- 


tion Company. 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE o HERBERT G. SHIMP, PRESIDENT 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE. CHICAGO 


CONSERVATION COMPANY 
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This Week: 
SALES DON'TS 


Twenty-five sales pointers, given in reverse 
English, by Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of 
publications of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
tell the story of the selling operation. The 
don't number twenty-six is: Don't fail to read 
Mr. Mathus’ article on page thirteen. 


* * * 
HISTORY 


The history and development of life in- 
surance in Japan is related by one who has 
been a part of the business in that country 
for the past twenty-five years. Suketare 
Hirose, the author, is president of the Nip- 
pon Life Assurance Company, Osaka, Japan, 
and is chairman of the Life Association of 
Japan. He also serves as the Far Eastern 
representative of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 


* * * 


STATISTICS 


The actual vs. the expected mortality rate 
for 78 ordinary companies and 13 industrial 
life companies over a fifteen year period is 
given in a table on page 14. The gradual 
upward trend, started in 1915, continues 
with 1932 showing a slight increase over the 
preceding year. 

* * * 


DOORWAY 


The Scranton Life Insurance Company 
furnishes the subject matter for this week's 
article and cover in the Doorways to 
Protection series. The article appears on 
page I5. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


BY-PRODUCTS 


Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent, 
Training School, of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, explores the Cretan labyrinth of 
stock fire insurance history and paints the 
progress of the by-product services, which 
he says are hardly secondary in value to the 
indemnity contracts for fire loss. 








Thanksgiving 

HE harvest of 1621 was neither rich nor plenteous. Yet the 

Pilgrims found in their meager gleanings occasion for joyful 

thanksgiving, not cause for gloomy foreboding. The trials of 
pioneering had been aggravated by the dread of crop failure. From 
a wise Providence they took this bare adequacy of rations as a 
happy portent for the future. They devoted to their Creator in 
acknowledgment, a day apart to give thanks. They evidenced a 
strengthened faith that their efforts would achieve to victory. 

In this simple tribute openly made, the spirit of America stood 
forth. And so through history Thanksgiving Day looms truly a 
national holiday and a symbol of faith and hope undaunted. Be 
times good or bad, there is infused with America’s thanks resolution 
to carry on and forward to the ideals of greater accomplishment. 
On this day of reminder of dependence on the Almighty’s watchful 
care, there is ever coupled with the appreciation of past favors the 
rekindling of unalterable purpose. 

Insurance men may well observe Thanksgiving Day this year 
with something of the fervor and wholeheartedness which animated 
our Pilgrim forebears. They have struggled through a year beset 
with obstacles both real and imaginary. Their labor brought no 
bounteous return but it was not in vain. They have established 
the unchallenged fact that insurance is a vital need to the nation 
and the individual. They have builded in the midst of the time 
of turbulence a foundation impervious to economic and financial 
storms. Hard times have beset all, hard blows have descended. 
Yet the efficacy of insurance as a protective institution has been 
an incalculable blessing through which thousands have been guarded 
against poverty and distress. 

Insurance men must surely view the days ahead with faith 
reinvigorated. Upon this faith a merited hope is born. A hope 
which creates desire and inspires work. A hope of which Words- 
worth said: 

All powers i 
= pore By F pened the bright eyed Queen 
Clouds at her bidding disappear. 


Point she to aught? The blessing draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way. 


True thanks are not forthcoming alone because of favors past 
received but rather spring from the hopes they engender of a future 
that is brighter and better through their receipt. Upon hope a vision 
of desire can be built and a will to give reality to the creations of 


our dreams. 
Leas ¥.& 
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HE first life company on modern 
system in Japan was established in 
1881. This is 119 years after the 
establishment of the Old Equitable in 
London, or 51 years after the establish- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Company in 
1830. The semi-centennial history shows 
many changes with the times. Today 
there are in Japan 39 companies with 
6,733,847 policies and the assured 
amount of 8,670,419,228 yen (at the end 
of August 1932). Besides, the Govern- 
ment Industrial Life Insurance holds 
17,216,787 policies and the assured 
amount of 2,303,547,492 yen. The Gov- 
ernment life annuity business reaches 
231,980 in policies and 17,397,677 yen 
in amount in force. The total amount of 
life insurance in force in Japan reaches 
11,147,943,490 yen, the number of poli- 
cies being 24,182,614. Thus Japan is one 
of the leading life insurance countries 
in the world, ranking next to the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada. 
The historical development of the 
Japanese life insurance business may be 
classified into the following periods: 
1. Early period. 
2. Period of insurance bubbles. 
3. Period of readjustment. 
4. Period of advancement after the 
Russo-Japanese War. 
5. Period of advancement after the 
World War. 
6. Period of diffusion of insurance 
thought after the Great Earthquake. 
7. Period of readjustment after finan- 
cial crisis. 
8. Period of nationalization. 
Let us now make a brief survey of 
each of these stages. 
In 1867, Japan abandoned her policy 
of seclusion and suddenly turned to a 


modern state from a feudal system. 
Life insurance system was introduced 
to and established in Japan by the 
pioneers as well as most of other sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, politics, econ- 
omy, education, military affairs and so 
on. The first life insurance company 
was established in 1881—the Meiji Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, of To- 
kyo. The second company was estab- 
lished also in Tokyo—the Teikoku Life 
Assurance Company, Limited. In 1889, 
the Nippon Life Assurance Company, 
Limited, was established in Osaka. We 
can call this period an infant stage of 
the history of life insurance in Japan. 

The economic and financial develop- 
ment of the Sino-Japanese war (1894- 
1895), brought rise to every line of 
industry, which led to random estab- 
lishment of industrial and commercial 
institutions. This was naturally re- 
flected in life insurance business. By 








DEVELOPMENT 


and 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
IN JAPAN 


By 


SUKETARO HIROSE 


President, Nippon Life Assurance Company, Osaka, 
and Chairman, Life Insurance Association of Japan 


the end of 1900, the number of com- 
panies had amounted to forty-three. In 
addition to this, we can mention many 
a hundred of misleading companies, 
most of which were in unhealthy condi- 


tions. Indeed, they inflicted serious 
damage on the society. It must be a 
lamentable thing that social reliance 


upon life insurance business accord- 
ingly remarkably depreciated. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
life insurance business shall be based 
on the ideal of mutual benefit and social 
justice and be also in accordance with 
social welfare. The random establish- 
ment and collapse of bubble companies 
soon caused earnest request among the 
people for regulation of life insurance 
business. The Government also recog- 
nized the necessity of the regulation. 
This resulted in the promulgation of 
Insurance Law on May 20th, 1900. In 
September, the same year, the law reg- 
ulating the business of foreign insur- 
ance companies was promulgated. Thus, 
the concession system on the establish- 
ment of insurance companies was firmly 
established. This situation is very 
similar to that in Great Britain which 
brought the issue of Life Insurance 
Companies’ Act in 1870, after the period 
of random establishment of bubble 
companies since 1840, and that in the 
United States which introduced the 
Armstrong Investigation in 1905, after 
the abuses in management and in the 
conduct of several life insurance com- 
panies since 1904. 


In consequence of the promulgation 
of the Insurance law, many bubbles 
were gradually weeded out, and every- 
one could expect the dawn of a new 
progressive era. 
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Our economic conditions immediately 
after the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 
1905) were in many ways very favor- 
able for the development of life insur- 
ance. During this period, the number 
of life insurance companies increased 
by 27, the number of policies and 
amount of insurance in force increasing 
by 4.8 times and 5.16 times respectively. 
It might be worth mentioning that the 
life insurance companies’ position as 
financial institutions made a remark- 
able advance. Hitherto in Japan, they 
had not been recognized by the people 
in general. Immediately after the out- 
break of the war, the Government suc- 
cessively war-bonds. The life 
insurance companies voluntarily sub- 
scribed to them and their total subscrip- 
tion amounted to 53,000,000 yen. This 
amount was six times greater than the 
amount apportioned. Hereupon, the 
Government recognized the life insur- 
ance companies as factors in the gen- 
eral financial situation because of their 
enormous funds, and the consequent in- 
fluence which they wielded in financial 
matters generally. 


issued 


Expansion of Industry 

It is not necessary to note that Japan 
took an active part during the World 
War, in the Orient and in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in cooperation with the 
Allied Powers. During the wartime 
and after, our trade and industry was 
entering on a period of unprecedented 
general prosperity. Our business also 
shared in this prosperity. The increase 
in the amount of insurance written dur- 
ing this period was, in fact, remarkable. 
The number of policies increased rap- 
idly from 1,935,000 to 3,269,000 while 
the amount of insurance in force from 
1,001,011,000 yen to 2,161,978,C00 yen. 
Thus, the number of policies showed an 
increase of 190 per cent, and the 
amount of insurance increased by 210 
per cent. 

Another feature to mention here is 
that industrial life insurance which had 
been long under consideration was 
endorsed by the Government. 

In Japan, capitalistic economic organ- 
ization was gradually established fol- 
lowing the development of national 
economy after the Russo-Japanese War. 
Thus Japan was gradually turning into 
a modernized industrial country. On 
the other hand, socialistic facilities was 
felt necessary to meet the labor ques- 
tions. The Government, with the object 
of spreading the gospel of life insur- 
ance to the humbler classes of the na- 
tion, organized, in 1910, Post Office 
Industrial Life Insurance and Annuity 
Research Commission. This plan for 
industrial life insurance and annuity 
was reported at and passed by the 37th 
Session of the Imperial Diet with only 
slight amendments and enforced on 
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Business Section of Tokio Five Years After Destruction by Earthquake 


November Ist the same year (1916). 
Prior to this, life insurance companies, 
in fear of the effect of the Government 
Industrial Life Insurance, started a 
movement against it, but in vain. The 
enforcement of the Industrial Life In- 
surance that the fear was 
groundless, and this promoted life in- 
surance thoughts among the people in- 
stead. The history of Government in- 
dustrial life insurance is a succession 
of wonderful progress. Today its poli- 
cies are more than 17 million and the 
amount exceeds 2.303 million yen. 

The influenza epidemic which com- 
menced in 1919 was a most serious mat- 
ter to the life insurance business. The 
total death claims paid due to the epi- 
demic during 1919 and 1920 amounted 
to 12,525,931 ven. This figure is over ten 
times the amount paid to the killed 
during the Russo-Japanese War— 


proved 








975,280 yen, or twice the amount paid 
to the dead by the earthquake in 1923— 
6,061,260 yen. The years during and 
after the World War have, despite an 
epidemic of the first magnitude, found 
a period of almost uninterrupted pros- 
perity and progress, due to prosperity 
of general economic condition. 

But our country was no exception to 
the world economic crisis which sud- 
denly took place in Spring of 1920. But 
our life insurance was not affected by 
the depression, while seven years later, 
by the financial panic in the spring of 
1927, several companies were dissolved 
or merged. 

Here, let me remind of the earth- 
quake of 1923 which took place around 
Tokyo. The lives lost by this event 
is estimated at something about one 
hundred thousands while the loss of 

(Continued on page 10) 








Typical Japanese Festive Scene 
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With the Editors 


Actual vs. Expected Mortality 


HE actual vs. expected mortality 
{selva of 78 ordinary and 13 
industrial life insurance companies 
over a 15-year period is shown on 
another page of this issue of The 
Spectator. The consolidated figures 
show that the ordinary life companies 
continued last year to show a higher 
ratio of actual to expected mortality, 
although the increase over the preced- 
ing year was less pronounced than for 
any year since 1915, when the present 
upward movement set in. The ordi- 
nary life ratio was 62.51 per cent in 
1932 compared with 62.23 per cent in 
1931, and 50.88 per cent in 1925. 

Actual to expected mortality of the 
industrial life insurance companies 
was 60.01 per cent in 1932. This was 
lower by 1.92 per cent from 1931, and 
substantially below the ratio of 65.04 
per cent in 1929, the highest in recent 
years. 


Ohio's Old Age Pension Law 


FRIEND of The Spectator, in com- 

menting on the passing of the 
Old Age Pensions bill recently in 
Ohio, says: “Thus we go to the polls 
and vote things up and down on pop- 
ular whims, enjoying the dancing but 
not knowing whence will come the 
funds to pay the fiddler to whom we 
are already in debt.” 

Under the circumstance it appears a 
fair criticism. For many years a 
similar old age pension law had been 
defeated in Ohio. This year, actively 
sponsored by the Federation of Labor 
and the Eagles, it was carried by an 
overwhelming state-wide vote. Argu- 
ments both for and against it were 
widely broadcasted. Its proponents 
stated that it will require only $5,000,- 
000 a year and the opponents asserted 
that at least $20,000,000 a year will 
be needed to carry out its provisions. 
It is said that investigations made by 
the Ohio State University appear to 
bear out the latter figure. 

The act as passed provides for not to 
exceed $25 per month per person after 
the age of 65 years if there are no 
relatives and no income—or to supple- 
ment an income of less than $25—pro- 
vided the person has been a citizen for 
15 years. 

No appropriation was attached to 
the balloting, so it is now up to the 
State Legislature to attempt to raise 
the $48,000,000 lost by the voters re- 
ducing on the same day the tax on real 
estate by five mills. Just where the 


money will come from, plus the pen- 
sion fund, plus the existing deficit is 
something of a problem. It is pre- 
sumed that something like a state in- 
come tax on corporations and on small 
salaries now exempted will result. An- 
other measure that has been proposed 
is a sales tax which would have to be 
three per cent or more, with no exemp- 
tions. 

In the ideal state there will never 
be lack of food, clothing and shelter 
for the impecunious aged. But as yet 
the ideal state has not arrived. Pos- 
sibly the citizens of Ohio will not be so 
enthusaistic for the state old age pen- 
sion fund when they find they will be 
the ones to pay the bill running any- 
where from five to 20 million doHMars a 
year. 


Improvement 


NE of the many valuable features 

of the work done by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is the col- 
lecting and compiling of figures show- 
ing the loss by fire throughout the 
country. According to its compilation 
last month, October, while showing an 
increase over the loss for the preceding 
month, was much more satisfactory 
than for the same month a year ago. 
Fire loss for October, 1933, as shown 
by its carefully kept records, was $21,- 
465,382, which was nearly 5 per cent 
greater than for September, but the 
loss for October, 1932, was nearly a 
third greater, or to be exact, 30.16 
per cent. 

For the first ten months of the pres- 
ent year, the fire loss has been not far 
more than a quarter million dollars. 
For the same period last year it was 
$371,785,097, or more than $100,000,000 
more. For the first ten months of 1931 
it was still greater, $376,240,017. 

As usual we cannot refrain from say- 
ing that too much property is being 
destroyed by fire every day in this coun- 
try, yet that does not prevent us from 
expressing satisfaction that so far this 
year the record has been so much bet- 
ter than was the case during the past 
two years. While the decrease in the 
value of property has of course dimin- 
ished and so has something to do with 
the lower figure, that by no means ac- 
counts for it all. Should November and 
December show the same average of 
decreasing loss by fire, the year may 
well be considered a satisfactory one, 
at least so far as the question of com- 
parison with the record of previous 
years is concerned. 


"The Emotional Appeal” 


HERE is no question but that a 

competent salesman of automobiles 
can switch over to printing presses or 
washing machines and carry on with 
approximately the same degree of suc- 
cess without altering his selling tech- 
nique in any of its fundamentals. There 
is a necessity for a fundamental change 
of viewpoint, however, whenever that 
same salesman enters the life insurance 
business. First off, he must recognize 
the fact that the major proportion of 
his business will be sold because human 
emotions—love and the protective in- 
stinct—are not subject to change. 
These factors remain pretty much the 
same from generation to generation. 
In the second place, the salesman must 
come to feel the needs for the services 
he has to offer. The real emotional 
appeal is that which brings into play 
the emotions of the seller. If he is 
mindful of the tragedy of a dependent 
old age, or feels a sincere desire to help 
humanity overcome the terrors of pov- 
erty, if the sight of a ragged and hun- 
gry orphan child brings a heart throb 
of pity, then that salesman is in a 
position to start selling life insurance 
without fear of the future. 

This basic principle was emphasized 
last week at the monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters. Horace Wilson, a 
man who stands high in the councils of 
the organized managers of the Equi- 
table of the U. S. A. was one of the 
guest speakers and he went to some 
length to impress the above mentioned 
truths upon his audience. For example, 
he told how his own agency once pro- 
duced a too small volume of annuity 
business. The men were asked to invite 
the next, and the next panhandler into 
a restaurant and buy the unfortunate 
ones a regular meal the next time they 
were solicited for a dime for coffee. 
The men did so, getting, in outline, a 
tragedy from real life with the experi- 
ence. And the annuity production com- 
menced to climb. The salesmen had not 
learned anything more about annuities, 
nor about the ideal approach to sell 
annuities. They could not even put a 
finger on a tangible aid in presentation, 
but the annuity sales went up. 

So strongly did Mr. Wilson feel the 
need for more selling effort planned 
along this line that he informed Louis 
Paret, Provident Mutual manager in 
Philadelphia, that he intended to hold 
his next agency meeting in an orphan’s 
home. He was surprised to learn that 
the idea was not original and that the 
Paret agency had held such a meeting. 


1933 
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, 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


New life insurance production for 
October, this year, was 1.9 per cent 
less than for October of 1932, al- 
though the cumulative total for the 
first ten months of this year was 16.5 
per cent less than last year, according 
to data compiled by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 





Robert H. Angell, president of the 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
since its organization at Roanoke, Va., 
in 1916, dies at the age of 65 years. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces the ap- 
pointment of George Munsick, trust 
officer of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, as financial secretary of the 
company. 





The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., announces 
reduction of approximately 23!/2 per 
cent in dividend distribution for 1934 
from the scale of 1933, and a new 
surplus interest rate of 4!/2 per cent, 
compared with the 1933 rate of 4! 
per cent, 





The Peoria Life Insurance Company 
of Peoria, Ill., was placed in receiver- 
ship November 15 on application of 
Attorney General Otto Kerner at the 
request of Ernest Palmer, director of 
insurance. 





The Washington Life Insurance 
Company of Logansport, Ind., organ- 
ized last May as a stock company, 
goes into receivership because of the 
difficulty of getting new business 
under present conditions. 





Arthur E. Childs, president of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., since 1907, 
dies at the age of 64 years. 





The Progressive Life Insurance Com- 
pany (Industrial) of Atlanta, Ga., is 
completely reorganized and R. A. 
Craighead, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the All States Life Insurance 
Company of Montgomery, Ala., is 
elected president to succeed Oscar 
Venable, who remains as president of 
the Progressive Insurance Holding 
Corporation. 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles elects 
W. H. Davis, formerly vice-president 
and general counsel of the company, 
to the position of executive vice-presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Lee A. Phillips. 





J. Rose Stewart and Jesse M. 
Waller, secretaries of the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company and its 
affiliated companies, are elected vice- 
presidents of the company. 





Charles W. French, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Surety Com- 
pany of New York, is elected presi- 
dent to succeed Edwin D. Livingston, 
who continues as chairman of the 
board. 
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RIFFIN M. LOVELACE, second vice- 
president of the New York Life, ad- 
dressing a gathering of life under- 

writers recently on the subject of annuities, 
stated frankly that most prospects are more 
seriously in need of life insurance protection 
than the possession of an annuity. He sug- 
gested, however, that the large field for an- 
nuities lies in the conversion of life insurance 
proceeds into annuity forms. 

Here, indeed, at his doorstep so to speak, 
is the place for the annuity salesman to dig 
in. The funds available to life insurance pol- 
icyholders each year for reinvestment are 
tremendous. In 1932, for example, American 
life insurance companies disbursed in 
matured endowments alone the sum of one 
hundred and twenty-two million, six hundred 
and one thousands of dollars. Life underwrit- 
ers were responsible for the occasion of these 
beneficences, but their responsibility does not 
end there; the conservation of these funds 
for the purposes which inspired their build- 
ing is an equal responsibility. 

In this connection we recommend the em- 
ployment of the Accumulative Fund idea as 
developed by David A. Lunden-Moore in his 
annuity chart recently published in The 
Spectator. It is a compelling explanation of 
the ability of an annuitant to save a portion 
of his guaranteed income every year to a 
point where his original principal has been 
returned to him while his income still con- 
tinues for life. It is a method, of course, 
which can be applied to any form of income 
insurance. 
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Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


President Roosevelt names Gover- 
nor Henry Morgenthau, Jr., formerly 
head of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, as Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, replacing Secretary William H. 
Woodin and Undersecretary Dean 
Acheson, in what was termed a dras- 
tic step to harmonize sentiment in 
the Cabinet behind his gold program. 





Formal recognition of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, with William C. Bullitt to 
be American Ambassador to Moscow, 
is announced by President Roosevelt. 
Alexander Antonovich Troyanovsky, 
former Ambassador to Japan, is ac- 
cepted by the State Department as 
the first Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States. 





An increase of $6,300,000,000 has 
been made in the gross public debt 
of the United States government in 
the last three fiscal years, to make 
the total outstanding $22,500,000,000 
and more than cancelling the reduc- 
tion of $6,100,000,000 effected in the 
seven preceding years, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended November 18, 
1933, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
124.15 and closed Saturday at 125.16. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
33.38 and closed Saturday at 32.83. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 82.13 
and closed Saturday at 80.54. 





A much better tone was prevalent 
in the steel industry over the last 
week, operations expanding approxi- 
mately four points to 28 per cent of 
capacity, largely the result of pur- 
chases by small consumers. 





Cotton futures last week advanced 
to gains of approximately $2 a bale 
over closing prices as of November 
10 and into new high ground for the 
current movement, but lost a substan- 
tal portion of the improvement in the 
last two days and closing quotations 
were 12 to I7 points net higher. 





Persistent liquidation of the near- 
by delivery, which spread to the de- 
ferred contracts in the two final ses- 
sions; absence of government support 
and bewilderment over the Adminis- 
tration's monetary program were the 
controlling influences in the wheat 
market at Chicago last week and 
prices declined 2!/4 to 3!/4 cents. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November I! totaled 
577,676 cars, a decrease of 30,109 
cars under the preceding week this 
year, but an increase of 40,989 cars 
over the corresponding week last year, 
which included the national election 
holiday. 
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Development of Life 
Insurance in Japan 
(Continued from page 7) 


properties is valued about ten billion 
yen. Some of the life insurance com- 
panies were strictly damaged by loss 
of their offices and important files. In 
spite of this, all the companies not only 
paid the claims quickly but they organ- 
ized relief, treatment and inquiry par- 
ties and were in attendance on the af- 
flicted and injured people. This was 
deeply impressed on the mind of the 
people in general. In 1927, when a 
severe earthquake took place in Japan 
Sea coast prefectures, our company 
was the leader in the relief works. This 
also brought to the public the idea that 
the function of the life insurance com- 
panies is not limited to protection 
against loss arising from death, but is 
including the social welfare work 
realizing the idea of mutual benefit. 
The two severe earthquakes thus did 
make a great contribution towards the 
development of life insurance thoughts. 

Now, let me take a few words upon 
the present condition of our life insur- 
ance business. Centralization of busi- 
ness to larger life insurance companies 
is very remarkable as well as in other 
lines of banking institutions. Below is 
shown the total amount of insurance in 
force and new business of all (40) 
companies and of the five big companies 
(Nippon, Daiichi, Chiyoda, Meiji and 
Teikoku). 


Insurance in Force at the End of the Year 


1930 1931 
ee 3,945 mil. yen 4,403 mil. yen 
Total 40 companies 7,751 - 8,319 sad 
Percentage to total 51% 53% 

New Business 

1930 1931 
Big Five......... 743 mil. yen 885 mil. yen 
Total 40 companies 1,372 - 1,564 “ 
Percentage to total 54% 57% 


Net Increase of Amount of Insurance in Force 


1930 1931 
Big Five......... 453 mil. yen 489 mil. yen 
Total 40 companies 599 ” 568 = 
Percentage to total 76% 86% 


These tables tell the severe competi- 
tion among the life insurance compa- 
nies. In order to meet this situation 
and to prevent the evils that may arise 
from such situation, the Government 
promulgated and enforced the Law reg- 
ulating the license of life insurance 
salesmen. The most remarkable feature 
of our life insurance business is the 
tendency of rationalization of manage- 
ment. I can safely venture to say, that 
recent development in the practice of 
the companies all point in that direc- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
rational and _ scientific management 
must be the leading spirit in every line 
of business at present. The life insur- 
ance business is not, of course, an only 
exception to such a current. The life 


insurance companies are increasing the 
efficiency of their home offices by ra- 
tionalization of organization and by 
utilizing machine powers as well as 
their field forces by intensive control 
of its system. Their latest results 
available are as follows: 

Results of 40 companies (of which 
stock companies 32, mutual companies 
8) at the end of 1931: 

New business during the 


SOE 0.00 0ks ens ete £1,564,448,010 
Net increase during the 

WOE aks cntkecnawess 568,006,677 
Amount of insurance in 

WD ear ctasnsess anes 8,319,587,343 


Entry of Foreign Companies 

Taking this opportunity, I want to 
touch upon the present business condi- 
tion of foreign life insurance companies 
in Japan. It was about in 1890 when 
foreign life insurance companies began 
business in our country. The business 
was written usually through foreign 
firms and Mitsui & Co.—the largest 
trading company in Japan. In 1898, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. came to Japan, followed by 
the China Mutual, the New York Life, 
the Sun of Canada and the Manu- 
facturers of Canada. They opened 
branch offices or agencies in such large 
cities as Tokyo, Osaka, Yokohama and 
Kobe. Their clients were chiefly of the 
upper classes. On the other hand, the 
financial position of home companies 
became gradually stronger. In 1900, 
by the promulgation of the insurance 
law, the foreign companies were also 
required to get concession and to de- 
posit with the Government. Eventually, 
in 1924, the New York Life retired 
from ourcountry. Today there are only 
two Canadian companies there now 
doing business in Japan—the Sun and 
the Manufacturers. Their business 
standing may be shown by the follow- 
ing figures (Dec. 31, 1930): 

Amount of insurance in 

BS ctxt cadaevsnnnaws £250,100,000 
Policy reserves and claims 

admitted or intimated but 

ES Ka 80 vaca 51,000,000 

Now, I want to tell briefly about the 
financial function or the investment of 
our life insurance companies. 

Needless to say, the sources of sur- 
plus in the life insurance business are 
(a) the excess interest earnings, (b) 
mortality salvages, (c) excess loadings 
or low expenses. The principal sources 
of surplus in American and European 
companies are mortality salvages and 
excess loadings while in Japanese com- 
panies the excess interest earnings are 
the principal source of surplus. This 
is because investment yields have been 
higher in Japan than elsewhere. Today 
the total assets of all life insurance 
companies exceeds 1,600 million yen. 





Thus the life insurance companies 
maintain the leading position in bank- 
ing facilities for long-term loans and 
are doing much for the development of 
our national economy. Their principal 
investments are securities, loans, mort- 
gages, bank deposits and real estate. 
The figures at the end of June, 1932, 
are as follows: 





a 840,603 49.5% 
Loans and mortgages 576,516 34.0% 
Bank deposits ....... 183,910 10.8% 
Real estate ......... 96,604 5.7% 

TOM acccaccs 1,697,635 100.0% 


The proportions of these investments 
have changed with the times. Until 
1914, loans and mortgages represented 
the major item of investments of life 
insurance companies. Since 1915, se- 
curities showed a remarkable increase 
and today, they are the most important 
item of investments of life insurance 
companies. This is due to the fact that 
the companies preferred investments 
of higher yields. In fact, at present, 
dividends to policyholders are an im- 
portant attraction in selling policies. 
We cannot overlook that such a situa- 
tion is naturally reflected in the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies. 

I should like to say a few words more 
upon the social welfare work of our 
life insurance companies. The life in- 
surance business is, needless to say, a 
system symbolizing one of the highest 
ideal of mankind — the “mutual 
benefit.” Naturally, the life insurance 
companies do not only cover the eco- 
nomic needs due to death of the insured 
but also are doing their best in many 
lines to serve the community. 

It is the Nippon Life Assurance Com- 
pany that set the first step in this field. 
In 1924, our Company, in commemora- 
tion of the wedding of T. I. H. the 
Crown Prince and Princess, organized 
the Nippon Seimei Saiseikai, or the 
Social Welfare Foundation of the Nip- 
pon Life Assurance Company, with a 
contribution of 1,000,000 yen. The ac- 
tivities of this institution are primarily 
medical examination and treatments 
and health consultations for not only to 
the insured of the company but also for 
the public. In 1929, in memory of our 
fortieth anniversary, we made supple- 
mentary contribution of 250,000 yen. 
Today, it has a large hospital of mod- 
ern equipment in Osaka. The establish- 
ment of the Nippon Seimei Saiseikai 
was an epoch-making event in the his- 
tory of social welfare work in Japan. 
In fact, it has made an international 
reputation. Dr. Lee K. Frankel, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, introduced the name 
of the Nippon Seimei Saiseikai which he 
himself had visited, in his article enti- 
tled “The Role of the Life Assurance 
Company in Health Conservation Pro- 
grams” in the Annals of the American 
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Academy of Political and _ Social 
Science. Among other prominent men 
who visited this institution, we can men- 
tion Dr. Embden, the consulting expert 
of the Munich Reinsurance Company 
of Germany and Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Foundation is not only carrying 
on treatments in its most modern hos- 
pital of every facilities and equipment, 
but is every year dispatching traveling 
physicians and _ distributing gratis 
printed matters concerning health and 
sanitation. 

The organization of the Nippon 
Seimei Saiseikai has been an incentive 
to other life insurance companies. 
Some of them also have organized hos- 
pitals or health consultation bureau, 
and dispatches traveling physicians, 
while others dispatch educators to 
abroad for inspection. Thus the social 
welfare work of life insurance compa- 
nies is becoming active every year. 

The Life Insurance Companies As- 
sociation, in conjunction with the In- 
dustrial Life Insurance Bureau, broad- 
casts physical exercises early every 
morning. 


The Industrial Bureau 


The Industrial Life Insurance Bureau 
has the Central Health Consultation 
Office in Tokyo and 115 branches in 
the country. The bureau and the 
branch office receive applications for 
health conservations and medical treat- 
ments as well as the visiting nurses. 
This is also a prominent foundation for 
social welfare work. 

It must be a matter for congratula- 
tion that our life insurance companies 
are thus, in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment, exerting themselves in the re- 
duction of the death rate and the pro- 
motion of public health. 

To sum up, our life insurance busi- 
ness has shown a remarkable growth 
with the progress of civilization and 
the development of the national econ- 
omy. Although the system of life 
insurance is based on the most scientific 
principles, it cannot stand free from 
the direct or indirect effects of 
economic and social changes. Here- 
upon, the “rationalization of manage- 
ment” is the fundamental principle of 
life insurance companies. Every com- 
pany is an eager student of this prin- 
ciple. The way to win in the present 
severe competition is to sell the best 
policies at the lowest cost as well as 
to offer the best service to the clients. 
Accordingly every company has lib- 
eralized policy conditions, constructed 
scientific field system, planned increase 
of efficiency by machine methods and 
provided education course for agents 
and salesmen. We can, furthermore, 
mention the rationalization tendency 
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by merger or consolidation of compa- 
nies. In short, as the result of capi- 
talistic economic system, the rational- 
ization is a very prominent feature also 
in the life insurance business, e.g., the 
weeding-out of companies and the con- 
centration of companies. 

Besides. the Government has lately 
constructed a new standard mortality 
table. The visit of Dr. Embden of 
Munich, Germany, naturally acted as 
a powerful stimulus on the study of 
sub-standard insurance. The Life As- 
surance Companies Association has ap- 
pointed the committee on sub-standard 
risks, which have lately completed a 
new table on this line of risk. I believe 
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this will be put in practice before 
long. The amendment of insurance 
law has been a long-cherished desire 
among both officials and citizens. The 
revised bill is now under consideration 
in the Diet. 

As Dr. Manes said, “die Verbreitung 
der Versitherung in einen Lande als 
Gradmesser fiir seine Kultur”—(“Life 
Insurance is the best measure of cul- 
ture of a country.”) Our life insur- 
ance business showed a rapid progress 
during this half century following the 
progress and the development of na- 
tional economy. It has also a most 
promising future, while it will serve 
the community to the best of its ability. 





of the country. 
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Let Us Give Chanks! 


There is much cause for gratitude 
among the insurance men and women 


One of the stormiest epochs 
in the history of our Na- 
tion appears to be drawing 
to a close. That in itself 
is cause for rejoicing. 


But when consideration is 
given to the contribution 
life insurance has made to 
general welfare through 
its stability under trying 
conditions, those who ad- 
minister its affairs should 
be thankful for their op- 
portunity to serve. 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFrrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
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Announcing 


THe “Ironsipes” Poiicy 


HERE is a policy which insures the insurance 
... Which enables the insured to carry more protection 
... which he can pay for in easy monthly payments 
...and which gives him 3 unprecedented advantages 


Pays its full cash value in addition 
to the full amount of insurance 
provided in his policy. 


Permits withdrawals, “or borrow- 
eee er . ; 

ing” from its cash value without 
payment of interest and without 
decreasing the amount of insurance 
protection. 


3 May be carried at the full amount 
of insurance protection in times of 
financial stress merely by payment 
of the policy’s low fundamental 
protection rate. Payment of sav- 
ings accumulations may be deferred 
without interest charge until it be- 
comes financially convenient to re- 
sume these payments. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company—with more than 168 million 
dollars of insurance now in force has met the challenge of depression 
years with ever-increasing record-breaking sales. Now, with this 
unprecedented Family Independence and Savings Policy, Occidental 
offers the most progressive departure in insurance history. 


The modern “Old Ironsides” of Life Insurance 
sailing with confidence through the financial 
storms of life. 





Occidental Life 


Insurance Company 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life—Accident—Health 


Home Office, 548 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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25 Sales DON'’TS—A Satire 








APPROACH 


ON’T find out anything about a 

man before you call on him; if he 
doesn’t buy, it only means that you’ve 
wasted a lot of time looking up all that 
information. 

Don’t ever pave the way for your 
call by getting an introduction, making 
an appointment in advance or sending 
out a circular or a letter; approach 
your prospect as a complete stranger 
and give him everything you’ve got, by 
word of mouth, even if it does take 
longer. Personal stuff! 

Don’t develop an interesting or start- 
ling approach; rather, at once put the 
prospect at his ease with some such 
statement as “I just happened to be 
passing by and thought I’d drop in.” 

Don’t ever state frankly that you are 
a life insurance man; let the prospect 
find it out for himself. 


INTERVIEW 


ON’T be overly careful and thought- 

ful of the movements of your 
hands and the gestures you use; pound 
on the desk, walk around, etc., if you 
think it will help put over your sale 
more dramatically. 

Don’t restrain that crushing, sarcas- 
tic retort you had in mind, when you 
run up against one of those “clever” 
prospects; bring him back to earth with 
a good sound argument, if necessary. 

Don’t talk about one particular pol- 
icy for one particular need; cover ’em 
all, for how do you know which type 
of policy he’ll like best or which life 
insurance need he prefers to take care 
of first? 

Don’t talk about what life insurance 
will do; talk about what it is. Very 
few prospects know much about how a 
policy is made up actuarially. 

Don’t stress the protection features; 
talk about how little it costs. 

Don’t steer clear of politics during 
the sale; if you disagree violently with 
the prospect, isn’t he, nevertheless, go- 
ing to respect you all the more for 
having definite opinions of your own? 

Don’t take everything he says at its 
face value; be openly suspicious of his 
statements if you have any cause to 
doubt his word. 

Don’t let the prospect continue to 
state his viewpoint without interrupt- 
ing him frequently to drive home a 
point of your own. 

Don’t run into a private telephone 
booth if you have to make a call during 
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Timely Advice for Agents 
Who Have Searched Around 
For That “Nearest Exit’ 








By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Editor of Publications, The Connecticut Mutual Life 


the day; while you’re right there in 
a prospect’s office, you might just as 
well use his phone. It’ll save you a 
nickel, and, besides, it’ll make it look 
as if you are a very busy man. 

Don’t act blind to papers on the desk 
or deaf to telephone calls that your 
prospect has while you’re there. At- 
tentive ears and alert eyes can pick up 
all sorts of useful information, and, if 
the prospect doesn’t notice that you are 
delving into his private affairs, he 
won’t mind a bit. 

Don’t bother to say “good-bye” to his 
secretary when you leave; you’ve got- 
ten by her once; probably that will be 
the only time you’ll ever want to enlist 
her cooperation. 

Don’t leave the minute your inter- 
view is ended; show that your time is 
still not too valuable to prohibit you 
from chewing the rag with him, even 
if he is rather busy himself. 

Don’t make your sales talk brief; 
remember that most people are only 





Kenilworth H. Mathus 


too anxious to have a life insurance 
man call on them and to explain in de- 
tail the technical side of life insur- 
ance and how life insurance companies 
operate. 

Don’t ever let the prospect get away 
with the statement that a competitive 
company is a good one. 

Don’t bother with an organized sales 
presentation; just blurt out whatever 
pops into your head. Be spontaneous! 


OBJECTIONS 


ON’T let the prospect voice an ob- 

jection. If he starts, beat him to 
it and answer it before he can find the 
words to express himself. This’ll save 
you both time. 

Don’t take any objection very seri- 
ously; after all, the prospect can’t be 
very intelligent, or he wouldn’t object 
to life insurance at all. 


DELAY 
ON’T tell a man to buy life insur- 
ance before he gets that new car. 
Let him attend to those little luxuries 
first and buy life insurance with what’s 
left. He’ll be better satisfied that way. 


CLOSING 


ON’T try to close on first interview, 
even if the prospect is all ready to 
buy. If you use a multi-interview sys- 
tem, stick to it, and dont’ let an over 
anxious buyer throw you off the track. 
Don’t bother to attempt to close more 
than once during an interview. If he 
doesn’t buy the very first time you ask 
him, what’s the use? 


PREPAY MENTS 


ON’T bother to get prepayments; 
it’ll come easier when you’re de- 
livering the policy. 
~ * * 
Editor’s Note: In an early issue, Mr. 
Mathus will discuss Don’ts “Before and 
After the Sale.” 
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Actual vs. Expected Mortality—From 1918 to 1932 


COMPANIES 


Aetna Life 
American Central 
Atlantic Life 
Bankers, Ia. t 
Bankers of Nebraska 
Bankers Reserve 
Beneficial Life 
Berkshire 

Business Mens 
Canada Life 
Central Life, lowa 
Central, Chicago 
Central States 
Columbia, Ohio 
Columbian National 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental Am. Life 
Equitable, N. Y 
Equitable of Iowa 
Federal Life 
Fidelity Mutual 
Franklin Life 
Guardian of America 
Home, New York 
Indianapolis Life 
Kansas City Life 
LaFayette Life, Ind 
Lamar Life 

Lincoln National 
London, Canada 


Del 


1 


99 
103 
106 


78. 


93 
SU 
131 


92 


ay 
126 

88 
151 

81 
100 
107 


126 





j18 1919 
62) 66.01 
82) 62.62 
07} 49.11 
17| 66 — 
65) 46.79 
14} 52.26) 
41} 83.72) 
82! 76.66 

| | 
69] 56.19 
15) 62.51) 
90; 34.71 
37) 63.46 
92) 48.88 
26] 54.70! 
82) 54.11 
25) 66.04 
67) 54.82 
81) 71.24 
70) 48.67 
50) 58.74 





e 





Manhattan 
Manufacturers, Canada | 
Maryland. 115.30) 80.80 
Massachusetts Mutual 91.29) 57.21 
Midland Mutual 75.01) 55.65 
Minnesota Mutual 99.18) 60.26 
Missouri State 115.22) 64.80 
Mutua! Benefit 86 68| 60.76 
Mutua!, New York 95.70] 63 01) 
Mutual Trust 114.30) 48.35) 
National of U.S. A 116.46] 68.06) 
National Life, Vt 83.03) 63.23) 
New England Mutua! 100.28] 53.13} 
New York 94.62) 78.62] 
North American, Canada {109.79) 55.75 
North American, Chicazo. |10!.08) 55.63 
Northwestern Mutua 78.10) 57.06 
Northwestern Nationa 119.20) 61.56) 
Occidental, Cal 111.06) 64.97 
Ohio National 25.77) 56.80 
Ohic State 79.94) 57.01 
Oregon Mutual 77.30) 65.74 
Pacific Mutua! 104.54) 63.58 
Penn Mutual 105.25) 68.44 
Peoria Life 82 37 58 . 60) 
Philadelphia Life 106.21) 73.61} 
Phoenix Mutua 97.10) 61.31 
Provident Mutua 88.17) 51.59 
Rezister Life 75.69) 43.62 
Reliance 101.85} 53.70 
Reserve Loan 90.18) 59.35 
Security Mutual, Neb 150.00) 146.51 
Security Mutual, N. Y 111.39) 76.84 
Southeasterr 79.36) 63.09 
Southwestern 99.67! 60.82 
State Life, Ind 90.84) 72.39 
State Mutua!, Mass 84.25) 70.01 
Sun Life, Canada 113.! 7| 86.74 
Texas Life 110.46) 64.66 
Travelers 98.16) 56.68 
Union Central 89.25) 63.5 
Union Mutual, Me 80.84) 69.58 
United States 93.37) 94.24 
Volunteer State 95.99) 61.54 
West Coast 97.73) 83.24 
Averaves 95.12) 65.21 
Industria’ Companies 
American National, Tex 130.79) 82.06 
Baltimore Life 170.71| 100.87 
Boston Mutual 142.05} 93.08 
Colonial Life, N. J 160.38) 98.38 
Commonwealth, Ky 89.20 
Home Life, Delaware 145.00) 73.68 
John Hancock 126.22) 69.07) 
Life Ins. Co. of Va 142.99] 73.93) 
Metropolitan 126.06) 81.48 
Mutual of Baltimore 160.20) 76.12) 
Pilot? 148.70) 48.38 
Prudentia! 129.55) 74.62 
Western and Southern 129.50) 84.14 
Averages 129.98) 77.32 
*Available figures as noted have 
Business Men's Assuran 
London Life, 1920-1932. 








be 
Co., 
+Figures 





1920-1932; 
include 


en average 


-d in the 


Commonwealth, 


assessment 


1920 | 1621 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
62.27) 54 3.05) 61.32 
46.11) 5: 40) 48.40 
55.48) 42 45) 42.89 
65.88) 61 82) 60.92 
42.23) 3 38) 38.87 
39.65) 38.! OS) 49.11 
53.13) 47.5 41| 28.56 
69.54) 63 93) 63.60 
35.59) 40 G8! 29. 9° 
54.61) 49 77| 41.20 
50.78) 3 05) 37.98 
43.94) 41 95| 37.70 
52.04) 50 15| 39 28 
48.07) 50 74) 55.63 
48.08) 35 28) 51.11 
55.18 05) 51.36 
61.68 43; 46.28 
44.94) 36 OS) 42.56 
61.51) 52 OS! 52.15 
46.97) 3 95) 30.55 
47.41) 5 86{ 52.82 
7 70) 54.94 
56) 55.32 

64) 53.33 

40) 58.84 

72| 40.47 
0%! 40.92 
20) 40.74 
95!) 46.26 
99; 47.60 
97) 29 90 
34| 62.78 
| 21) 47.13 
7.14) 62 19) 61.58 
57.63) 47 00) 47.66 
42.15) 31 21) 42.93 
48.23) 44 54) 52.36 
54.96) 48 80) 54.82 
52.24) 48 75| 48.64 
66.74) 56 26| 52.85 
58.46) 44 52) 49.18 
64.82) 54 66) 52.13 
58.33) 51 86) 49.90 
58.79! 43 69) 45.88 
68.79) 56 82) 53.72 
67.61) 40 87) 39.05 
53.43) 45 30) 40.21 
54.55) 47 50) 47.40 
53.30) 4 51} 40.68 
49.02) 3 Ol) 39.15 
69.60) 5 33 39.0 
40.68) 3 00! 75.46 
35.48) 2¢ 44) 42.79 
51.50) 5 31) 44.68 
70.09) & 2 29) 53 53 
41.98) 3 4 Zi ¢ < 70) 35.06 
67.45) 7¢ 75.1 3.9 28; 62.82 
54.01) 49.26) 53.8 54.02) 53.40) 49.55 
49.37) 51.05) 42.78) 51.65) 48.61) 43.21 
37.15) 36.16) 39.53) 26.61) 39.01) 37.70 
54.23) 49.91) 49.33) 5°.56) 49.38) 49 67 
2.85) 48.85) 42.904) 40.94) 45.46) 48.37 
1.41) 28.17) 47.68) 21.48) 22.34) 26.87 
66.01) 62.10) 64.05) 75.25) 74.97) 60.7% 
52.09) 40.35) 27.44) 55.33) 51.74) 29.37 
54.44) 38.07) 45.91) 41.28) 42.19) 42.66 
72.22) 47.88) 51.91) 55.29) 45.32) 52.93 
56.34) 52.73) 50.45) 56.98) 50.27) 47.55 
74.12) 55.91) 49.05) 67.90) 64.16) 55.84 
52.82) 31.68) 50.94) 50.30) 47.16) 40.57 
53.84) 59.56) 50.20) 49.14) 48.89) 50.35 
56.02) 52.70) 58.61) 49.78) 50.43) 52.83 
68.18) 70.28) 62.03) 68.88) 60.20) 69.07 
82.14) 78.56) 73.91) 72.58) 85.48) 38.59 
54.60) 38.78) 53.66) 46.31) 50.63) 59.41 
66.55) 59.88) 50.84) 58.74) 56.18) 49.59 
61.30) 51.73) 53.56) 54.70) 52.75! 50.88 
77.53) 63.68) 61.25) 65.70) 68.02) 42.53) 
88.68) 84.67) 85.48) 97.70! 94 60) 76.76 
94.53| 62.54) 51.68) 69.14) 80.00) 81.78) 
92.66) 86.73, 90.47) 94.77) 91.88) 99.52) 
62.46) 52.98) 64.32) 58.80) 59.60) 51.16) 
70.63| 62.06) 65.03! 66.53] 59.301 53.44 
64.45) 56.54) 60.38) 61.46) 57.47) 60.72) 
70.02) 59.15) 59.70) 61.01) 59.50) 59.40 
69.12) 56.32) 57.06) 59.89) 56.38) 56.87 
68.66) 81.11) 79.42) 88.22) 56.25) 55.35 
74.2°| 42.14) 47.00) 33.47) 38.70) 24.85 
65.94) 56.75) 58.0%) 60.17) 59.61) 59.76 
80.81) 69.04) 65.39) 72.11) 64.87) 66.84 
67.73) 57.11) 58.29) 60.70) 58.20) 58.48 
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1932 AVERAGES* 

1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 

1918 923 | 1928 | 1918 
Expected Actual Ratio; ¢t to to | to 
1922 | 1927 | 1932 | 1932 
| en aa s ee 
64.44) 64.36) 69.50) 73.70) 74.21) 73.26) 39,982,987| 30,984,097| 77.49) 64.91) 64.29) 73.72) 69.39 
62.89] 59.67) 58.00) 69.68) 66.07| 76.84 2,124,023 1,523,808) 71.74) 58.61) 54.58) 68.68) 61.88 
57.40) 48.43) 57.30) 64.33) 64.38) 69.25 1,454, 881 920,996) 63.30) 52.93) 49.75) 63.85) 57.13 
63.29) 64.57| 68.54) 69.06) 64.76) 64 91] 11,517,953 7,815, 696) 67.86) 66.30) 63.43) 67.01) 65.48 
32.95] 36.30) 29.40) 39.18] 38.83) 38.76) 1,113,365 | 40.34) 47.99] 36.52) 37.35] 39.79 
46.81) 40.02) 38.05) 48.79) 46.68) 54 64) 1,266,621 of 3| 45.81) 48.84) 44.33) 46.84) 46.42 
40.13) 43.40) 41.15) 51.76) 42.55) 48.78) 547, 630 242,597| 44.30) 71.20) 41.48) 45.75) 49.81 
62.66) 53.82) 60.94] 72.26] 69.10] 67.42 1,483,013] 65.41) 69.02) 61.83) 67.12] 65.82 
33.94) 25.93 34.01/ 39.61] 39.03) 48.32 415,955) 44.81) 41.98) 29.37) 42.04) 39.58 
56.28) 54.12) 55.36) 64.77) 57.91) 64.10) " 5,753,742) 60.40) 52.52) 49.86) 57.54) 56.07 
37.79) 31.63) 34.92) 39.58 3.39) 39.82) 1,651,512 581,382) 35 20) 52.00) 35.66) 38.66) 45.32 
42.94] 41.05) 37.01! 38.05] 37.08] 52.18! 812,079 417,960) 51 45) 47.55) 37.05) 44.09) 42.46 
38.47) 39.45) 37.73) 44.99) 44.4!) 44.52 1,063 ,007 576,919] 54.27) 65.26) 37.80) 45.52) 47.20 
60.04) 78.33) 55.66) 53.23) 54.00) 64.25) 231,732 181,238) 78 rH 53.92) 67.18} 62.21) 61.46 
64.19) 49.49) 58.80) 73.12) 84.53) 68.00 2,028 ,564 1,521,644] 75.01| 55.88] 54.96) 72.10] 62.29 
35.04) 49.51) 58.05) 62.22| 71.50] 67.26] 12,310,792) 8,166,560) 66.34) 60.60] 51.57| 65.37] 60.28 
52.65) 52.20) 46.1%) 51.76) 56.72) 55.04 9,404,302 5. 58 37 62.61) 49.63) 53.90) 54.08 
69.06) 29.24) 47.98) 46.69! 46.05) 53.99) 1,003 , 863 44.22) 55 82) 44.75) 47.81] 48.03 
54.18) 54.00) 58.36) 61.03) 63.74) 65.36) 75,648,828 65.73) 66.34) 54.00) 63.00) 60.88 
35.20) 33.95) 45.60) 44.92) 42.83 45.00} 49.07| 35.43] 44.64) 42.40 
44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 49.45) 64.73 48.76) 59.68) 47.16) 41.45) 42.80 
57.69) 58.74) 5: 57.19} 68.83 2,6 61.40} 72.40) 58.25) 60.45) 64.16 
51.70! 50.55 61.18) 60.89] ¥ 74 93 56.79| 52.26) 72.48} 58.00 
49.71) 47.90 55.38) 49.86 2°304, 101; 49 22; 65.02) 50.34) 45.63) 53.10 
54.65) 54.80 63.82) 59.26) 57 2,554, 868 65 57] 64.23 58.03) 59.92) 59.98 
38.60) 38.56 39.20) 43.02 371,090) 42.54) 45.13) 37.86) 41.98) 41.17 
40.72) 44.02) 47 51.10) 47.52 2,191,328 56 31) 54.15) 53 35) 49.63) 47.73 
41.14) 62.22) 5% | 47.54) 40.56) 100,579| 40.07) 44.84) 47.50) 42.42) 44.66 
51.90) 62.65) 42.38) 44.93] 44.70 301,031) 57.92) 59.98) 51.26) 49.75) 51.55 
52.02) 58.72| 53.40) 60.10) 60.93) 67 f : 7,345,249] 69.30] 47.96) 51.97] 63.12) 58.46 
39.55) 28.32) 36.80) 34.44) 35.54) 38.12) 2/347, 308 929,775) 39.61) 36. 7) 33.55) 37.03] 35.88 
78.68] 77.92] 70.27] 70.51] 86.88] 69.92} 805 , 367 571,910) 71.01) 78.64) 71.64) 73.85] 74.63 
46.80) 53.96) 59.26) 60.07) 52 97) 62.42) 5,439,876 3,097,631) 56 94) 57.69) 47.74) 58.17) 54.78 
50.63) 47.54) 43.66] 66.08) 55.22] 75.95) 173,426 142,171) 81.98] 71.26) 53.07) 64.41) 63.00 
50.68) 47.70) 49.46] 50.93] 58.33) 56.49) 20,605 071 11,220,186) 54.45) 58 96) 49.10) 54.17) 53.42 
25.87) 49 48!) 36.60) 40.23) 47.88 ; 440,238) 43.47!) 43 84) 36.63) 42.75) 40.99 
50.88} 40.05) 46.27) 52.74) 52.28 1,007,310) 49.47) 56.41) 47.62) 52.83) 52.25 
58.58; 58.91) 62.91) 70.18) 71.80) 73.0% 7,389,036! 69.78) 61.81) 56.72) 69.83) 64.90 
53.44) 50.61| 59.03| 55.39] 55.84] 63.66] 26,562,495] 15,953,664| 60.06] 56.54) 52.06] 58.85| 56.07 
51.42) 54.45) 54.89] 59.96] 63.04] 65.32) 48,746,483) 31,983,711) 65.61] 67.00) 55.33) 61.94) 60.88 
46.42) 43.90) 46.11) 47.84) 42.54) 44 o1| 1,678,558 764,397) 45.54) 58.03! 47.40) 45.12| 48.34 
56.02) 56.71) 59.12) 60.93) 61.60] 67.65! 2,391,028 1,470,436) 61.49} 70.38) 53.76) 62.15) 61.40 
51.90) 53.41) 55 09} 50.96) 59.14) 60.91} 6,073,7! 3,675,488) 60.51) 62.38) 50.69) 57.41) 55.71 
45.78) 49.75) 52.57) 55.58] 54.39] 60.31] 13,670,585 8,797,313) 64.35) 59.29) 48.13) 57.74) 54.88 
54.48) 52.12) 57.25) 57.66) 59.23) 62.55) 74,902,600) 45,963,979) 61.36) 69.22) 54.19) 59.71) 64.24 
43.27) 46.91) 51.54) 55.82) 44.90) 48.74 1,795,570) 863,649) 48.10) 53.88) 44.74) 49.69] 48.58 
50.06) 49.57) 45.44) 47.22) 45.51) 44 18| 690,983 345,982) 50.07) 57.29) 49.22) 46.46) 50.28 
48.38) 48.81) 56.56) 56.78] 57.70) 63.10) 27, 853,504) 61.09) 56.17) 48.43) 59.17) 54.91 
45.36) 46.11! 46.79] 48.48] 47.01) 53.06 1,542,735) 51.50) 56.96) 42.64) 49.83) 49.58 
44.14) 45.25) 53.98) 49.10) 50.61) 57.56 917,133) 57.90) 52.24) 44.53) 54.34) 51.21 
5.0 | 39.75) 54.41) 53.66) 50 93) 51.85) 547,413) 61.99) 62.14) 44.96) 54.72) 52.64 
47.19) 43.85) 38.77) 46.50) 45.60) 52.18 318,596) 45.80) 44.10) 39.22) 45.91} 43.36 
55.00) 52.47) 39.49) 52.12! 51.62) 42.19) 300,966) 60.74) 46.95) 45.76) 49.41] 47.74 
43.59) 45.20) 53.12! 56.50) 62.61) 58.07) 4,418,911) 62.10) 59.62) 44.84) 58.59) 55.30 
57.70) 56.49) 58.34) 65.43) 66.00) 68.91] 22,939,513) 14,591,907) 63.61] 69.23) 57.49| 64.54) 69.35 
44.02) 43.12) 59.04) 49.96) 53.52) 49.56) 2,117,001) 1,003,390) 47.39) 44.11] 38.40) 51.56) 46.87 
84.14) 77.84) 83.30) 74 = 95.11) 84 76) 800,875 624,948} 78.03) 78.20) 69.85) 83.21] 77.13 
48.81) 52.06) 61.81) 56.39) 52.41) 57.57 6,576,414 3,598,252) 55.18] 60.68) 52.52) 56.54) 56.07 
49.21) 43.24) 46.97) 54 + 57.84) 54.46) 10,098,106 5,560,397! 55.06) 55.77) 46.97| 53.85) 51.7 
33.72) 39.91) 34.93) 47.68) 38.89) 24.28 298,315 144,424) 48.41) 44.41) 35.60) 38 58| 38.86 
55.43) 51.84) 44.90) 45.11) 51.16) 50.10 4,377,011 2,500,946) 57.14) 56.00) 51.87) 49.88) 51.54 
40.98) 51.31) 63.21) 59.68) 61.83) 79.53 gan 394,194) 64.60) 56.13) 45.73) 65.86) 56.18 
43.34) 29.93) 41.57) 41.60) 40.06) 51.38 255, 7 141,063) 55.15) 58.78) 28.69) 47.76) 43.33 
72.16) 70.42) 64.10) 69 90) 65 49) 60.21 1, 997°296 618,449] 60.20) 78.45) 70.64) 63.74) 69.22 
45.95) 52.38 49.47) 53.58) 75.37) 421,841 283,484) 67.20) 49.98) 46.17) 61.71) 58.71 
40.49) 42.14) 46.27) 47.50) 48 25| 47.60) 2,325,864 1,326,020) 57.01) 54.15) 41.86) 49.34) 47.62 
65.22) 44.93) 53.78) 71.10) 62.81) 68.05) 2,504,601 1,711,258) 68.33] 64.92) 52.29) 64.96} 60.53 
56.42) 43.15) 53.79) 53.08) 54.79) 57.54) 6,459, 149 3,760,435) 58.22) 61.10) 50.56) 55.57) 55.13 
60.10) 57.99) 59.76) 59.46) 60.84] 57.86) 31,378,977) 19,239,391) 61.31] 66.67| 60.33) 59.84) 60.55 
43.73) 46.05) 51.58) 50.36) 57.41) 51.97) 219,431 108,499) 49.45) 55.70) 45.19) 52.31) 50.49 
52.02| 55.00) 60.07) 63.34) 63.23) 67.65) 44,906,195) 29,072,379) 64.74) 57.06) 51.49) 63.88 58.56 
52.12) 49.59) 56.99) 61.70) 65 00| 59.47| 15,538,752} 10,297,323) 66.27) 62.15) 50.99) 61.93) 58.25 
56.88) 71.00) 60.07) 72.15) 70.10) 68.22) 886 , 277] 570,091) 64.32) 69.97) 65.28) 67.08) 67.34 
73.30] 66.14) 77.67) 93.16] 69.10] 89.09) 332,955 259,552) 77.95) 84.60) 65.68) 81.18] 76.94 
59.04) 53.44) 49.86) 67.07) 69.00) 74.21) 1. 130, 699) 957,884) 71.98) 57.85) 54.18) 67.80) 61.70 
56.71| 53.82| 48.61| 44.97| 58.90] 53.76] 1,299,445) 647,683) 49.84) 69.44) 54.72) 51 38) 55.45 
- - — acadeall ——_____ — = — —_—— | ————- 
53.26] 52.71| 56.90] 59.81| 61.28] 62.23] 660,990, 134| 413,137,049] 62.51| 57.56 52.46 a. 56.97 
| | | 

| | 
56.32) 62.26) 84.05) 77.96) 87 10) 75.72 3,508 573 2,608,209) 74.34) 77.45) 56.90) 84 29) 71.30 
83.84) 78.38) 85.03) 88.60) 80.57) 76 pod 885,489} ¥ 646,647) 73.03/101,72) 84.81; 80.50) 86.01 
62.31) 75.06) 66.84) 76.15) 72.28] 69.82 637,610} @ 401,037) 62.89) 67.75) 74.90) 69.43) 70.95 
97.48) 110. 68) ; 17/114. 72/104. 94)112.43 951,709) 1,061 ,549/111.54/102.95, 99 14/111. 14] 105.06 
50.01) 52.98) 57.93) 53.50) 49.54) 55.84 889,368} * 530,156) 59.61) 65.44) 53.92) 55 22| 56.40 
73.21) 70.85) 64.35) 58.12) 63.60) 63.79 1,003 , 254 552,706) 55.09) 77.74) 66 70) 60.92) 66.13 
63.93| 61.78} 65.32) 66.90] 61.40) 66.22) 37,257,653) 24,741,708) 66.40) 72.31) 61.20) 65.21) 65.32 
67.20) 65.90) 69.24) 67.02) 69.96) 63.81 3,577,324) 2,476,144) 69.22) 77.11) 62.83) 67.76) 68.14 
58.64) 58.60) 61.67| 65.19) 63.58) 63.33] 189,050,545) 112,903,483) 59.72) 73.04) 58.07) 62.77) 62.89 
48.28) 41.76) 63.85) 60 78) 73.59) 66.76 1,199,996) 656,530) 54.71) 90.76) 51.68) 63.46) 62.12 
52.88) 48.44) 47.49) 54.37| 63.09) 67.64 988 , 277) 493,295) 49.91) 63.85) 43 00) 56.32) 53.32 
61.63} 60.40] 59.86) 63.19] 58.30) 57.71] 154,345,633) 89,322,051] 57.87| 73.16] 60.37| 71.08] 68.18 
68.83) 68.48) 65.88) 71 92) 6 62.45) 6,959,309) 4,082,386) 58.66) 80.28) 68. 3. 19) 65 20) 68.37 
60.71] 60.06) 61.97] 65.04] 61.93) 409, 554,388 “245, 775,492} 60.01| 64 27) 59 80) 62 12) 61. 68 
fifteen-year column, 1918-1932, for the following companies: a Mutual, 1921- 
Kentucky, 1919-1932; North American, Canada, 1919-1932; Sun Life, 1919- 
business of company, all issued prior to 1911. Remar Southern Life and 
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ACING tthe attractive County 
Court House park, the home office 
building of the Scranton Life In- 
surance Company at the corner of 
Spruce Street and Adams Avenue, is 
in point of both serviceability and ap- 
pearance one of the outstanding struc- 
tures in this busy city of 150,000 souls. 

The structure completed and 
ready for occupancy in the month of 
March, 1916, some eight years after 
the company was organized. The build- 
ing stands eight stories high and oc- 
cupies a rentable area of approximately 
47,000 square feet. There are eight 
stores on the ground floor occupied by 
leading business institutions of the 
city of Scranton. The company orig- 
inally occupied the third floor of the 
building but it now makes use of sev- 
eral of the offices on the fourth floor. 
As the company’s business continues 
to grow, it will simply take over space 
now leased to other concerns. There 
are some 135 offices throughout the 
building. 

The design of the building is modern 
Gothic, which lends it grace and the 
appearance of greater height than the 
building actually has. Up to the sec- 
ond story the building is faced with 
granite and limestone, the upper stories 
being finished in architectural terra 
cotta. It is built on structural steel 
frame work with materials of the finest 
quality and is fire proof throughout. 
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The Scranton 
Life, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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One of the finest features of the 
Seranton Life building, both from a 
practical and aesthetic standpoint, is 
its plenitude of windows. This con- 
dition, added to the fact that the build- 
ing fronts on an open park and ex- 
tends several stories beyond the height 
of any of the surrounding structures, 
provides its offices with an exceptional 
flow of light throughout the day. 

Needless to say, the heating, light- 
ing, plumbing and other fixtures of the 
building are modern in every respect. 
Three passenger elevators and one 
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freight elevator are in constant opera- 
tion. 

The Scranton Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1908 with a 
paid in capital of $300,000. It took 
over through a process of absorption 
and reincorporation, the business of the 
Scranton Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, established a year earlier. Its 
insurance in force as of Dec. 31, 1932, 
was $40,357,061. The company, which 
operates in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, is 
officered by the following ‘staff, Presi- 
dent, Walter P. Stevens; vice-president, 
F. W. Wollerton; vice-president and 
actuary, Robert Merriman; medical di- 
rector, G. G. Lindsay, M.D.; general 
counsel, William J. Fitzgerald; secre- 
tary, E. W. Evans; assistant treasurer, 
Joseph F. Lavis; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, John J. McDonald. 


Prudential Veteran Retires 

William Geis, in charge of the Pru- 
dential offices at Brookville, Ind., for 
nearly 38 years, has retired from ac- 
tive work after receiving a diamond 
emblem of service. During his connec- 
tion with the company, he many times 
established district records, notably in 
1900 when he led all districts in In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky in produc- 
tion. His last application written was 
on the grandchild of the man who gave 
him his first application. 
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Life Insurance Production Is 


Definitely On the Road Back 





Gain in Number of Policies Sold for First Nine Months; Average 
Size Smaller; Collections Favorable and Borrowers Are Reducing 
Indebtedness; Spirit of Fieldmen Shows Marked Improvement 





The insurance industry supplies a number of indices which may be 
translated into pictures of conditions and judged from some of these 
it can be stated with assurance that the economic factors are more 
favorable. The volume of insurance sales is the most common index 
and with total paid for business in August showing a gain over 


August of 1932 optimism was built 
up. And, although the September vol- 
ume was not as favorable it was an im- 
provement over production in earlier 
months this year. 

Improvement in the policy loan sit- 
uation has been observed. The Spec- 
tator in its last issue reported the im- 
provement experienced by Hartford 
life companies and company executives 
elsewhere corroborate the statements 
of a change for the better. 

Agents around the country are throw- 
ing off their lethargy. In fact, agent 
activity is higher this year than in 
1932, so far as ordinary life sales is 
concerned. They find there is_busi- 
ness to be had and they are getting 
it. True the average policy is smaller 
this year than last but the American 
public wants protection, even in smaller 
quantity. 

Life insurance salesmen, it would 
seem, accepted the bank holiday as a 
challenge. For the first nine months 
this year 2,201,000 ordinary life poli- 
cies were placed, being a gain of 10,000 
over last yrar, small, but still a 
gain. Their volume of production was 
$1,711,549,000 compared with $1,939,- 
468,000 for 1932 at the same time, be- 
ing a decrease of 11.18 per cent. 

According to the latest available 
figures the public has acquired 9,204,- 
000 policies in 1933, compared with 
9,814,000 last year. Industrial insur- 
ance policies this year number 6,829,- 
000 compared with 7,374,000 in 1932 
as of September 30. The most severe 
drop has been in the group insurance 
division. The number of policies on a 
paid for business in the first nine 
months this year was 172,000 as 
against 252,000 at the same time last 
year. With industrial corporations re- 

(Concluded on page 19) 


Life Presidents Will 
Hear Noted Speakers 


Governor McNutt of Indiana and 
Roy A. Roberts of The Kansas 
City Star Among Guests 


NEw YorRK, Nov. 22.—America’s re- 
serves, both material and mental, will 
be focal points in the deliberations at 
the 27th annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Stressing the importance of funda- 
mental factors, the discussions will pre- 
sent viewpoints from a number of in- 
fluential spheres. Leaders in the fields 
of national and state government, 
journalism, law and business will join 
the life insurance executives in dis- 
cussing various aspects of the con- 
vention theme: “Resources and Re- 
sourcefulness — America’s Great Re- 
serves.” 

The speakers from outside the insur- 
ance business who are scheduled to ad- 
dress the meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Thursday 
and Friday, Dec. 7 and 8, include Gov- 
ernor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana, who 
will speak on “Responsibilities of State 
Governments;” Roy A. Roberts, man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City Star, 
whose topic will be “Mid-Western Re- 
sources and _ Resourcefulness,” and 
Gurney E. Newlin, prominent Los 
Angeles lawyer and business official, 
who will address the gathering on 
“Natural Resources as a National Re- 
serve.” Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes, K. C., 
P. C., Canadian Minister of Finance, 
will contribute a Dominion viewpoint 
to the discussions. 

(Concluded on page 22) 


Metropolitan Life Has 


New Compensation Plan 


Introduces New Form of Agree- 
ment for Weekly and Monthly 
Premium Business; Adoption 
Optional With Agents 


A new form of agent’s agreement em- 
bracing a new method of compensation 
for weekly and monthly premium busi- 
ness, corresponding more nearly to the 
first-year-and-renewal plan of commis- 
sions in the regular ordinary business, 
has been offered by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to its 22,000 
agents in the United States and Can- 
ada. This method of compensation is 
said to be more closely responsive to 
an agent’s individual effort and affords 
more even distribution of earnings, 
along with opportunity for increasing 
his earnings. Each agent has been 
given the choice of accepting the new 
agreement or continuing under his old 
form of contract, and reports indicate 
that the new agreement is being accept- 
ed with general unanimity. 

The new agreement does away with 
the factor of “times” paid for net in- 
crease, on which compensation has 
been based under earlier forms of con- 
tract. Lapse indebtedness is eliminated 
under the new contract and agents 
now in service who elect to work un- 
der the new contract will have all out- 
standing lapse indebtedness imme- 
diately cancelled. 

Under the terms of the new agree- 
ment the agent’s compensation for 
weekly and monthly premium business 
is made up of two components—a first- 
year commission salary and a weekly 
service salary. Both the service salary 
and the rate payable as first-year com- 
mission are governed largely by the 
rate of net renewal lapse. The weekly 
service salary also depends in part on 
the size of the debit. 

The salary will be redetermined 
quarterly, as heretofore, the computa- 
tion made at the end of the preceding 
quarter determining the salary which 
will be paid during the 13 weeks of the 
next succeeding quarter. 

An important provision of the new 
contract consists in a scale of minimum 
weekly salaries fixed according to the 
size of the weekly premium debit, 
augmented by compensation for collect- 
ing the monthly premium debit. 
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Underwriters Elect 


W. H. Dallas President 


Clinic Segsion and Open Discus- 
sion on Friday Features Fall 
Meeting in New York 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association devoted their session, held 
Friday morning, November 17, to the 
clinic, a feature of these conferences 
always eagerly looked forward to be- 
cause of the interesting and instructive 
discussions and exchange of viewpoints 
created thereby. Some score or more of 
actual applications received by differ- 
ent companies are outlined in their 
essential details without revealing 
names, and then the underwriting prin- 
ciples involved are freely discussed. 

The members felt that much credit 
for the success of the clinic is due 
Malcolm Adam of the Penn Mutual who 
again ably conducted the clinic session 
and to J. G. Late of the Aetna Life who 
had charge of the preparation of the 
cases submitted by the members for 
discussion. 

W. H. Dallas of the Aetna Life, 
newly elected president of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the final session held 
on Friday afternoon. 

In a paper entitled the “Underwrit- 
ing Importance of Beneficiary Designa- 
tions” Mr. Late stressed the impor- 
tance of securing a clean-cut statement 
as to the purpose of the insurance, 
pointing out that at times cases of a 
speculative nature or involving certain 
moral hazards are encountered and 
that unless the soundness of the insur- 
able interest can be thoroughly estab- 
lished, losses often ensue. Debtor and 
creditor insurance and cases involving a 
trustee beneficiary were discussed and 
the necessity for securing detailed in- 
formation of the financial set-up was 
pointed out. 

E. C. Lewis, supervisor of the Appli- 
cation Department, New England Mu- 
tual, spoke on the “Restoration of 
Income Disability Benefits,” mentioning 
the distinction between a former in- 
sured who applies for reinstatement 
and a person who seeks new insurance, 
in that certain contract rights exist in 
the one case which do not obtain in the 
other. He discussed the question of 
restoring the main contract of insur- 
ance while at the same time refusing 
to restore a single part, such as the 
disability provision, which Mr. Lewis 
concluded is permissible under the 
usual contract. The author advocates a 
somewhat more liberal attitude in deal- 
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ing with applications for restoration 
than for new insurance but points out 
that if facts or conditions exist which 
clearly indicate that the applicant is 
not now a satisfactory risk for the 
entire coverage, companies would be 
remiss if they were to restore the par- 
ticular part of the contract coverage to 
which the individual fails to prove that 
he is now entitled. 

The association voted to hold the 
annual spring meeting in New York. 


Seeks Supreme Court Ruling 

CHICAGO, Nov. 22—Attorney Gen- 
eral Otto Kerner of Illinois will move 
to vacate the court order appointing 
Geo. Shurtleff co-receiver for the 
Peoria Life. Failing in this, he expects 
to make a quick appeal to the State 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus 
to expunge the lower court’s order. 
Kerner was emphatic in stating that 
the court had no authority to name a 
receiver. 


NYLIC 
ANNUITIES 





In order further to meet the demand for retirement incomes 
among men who must also have protection for their families 
until their policies mature, the New York Life has just issued 
a new contract called the Annuity Endowment. 


This contract provides for an annuity of, say, $100 a month 
to start “automatically” at age 65 with an option of $13,400 
as a cash endowment in lieu thereof, and also provides gvar- 
anteed values in event of lapse. Provision is also made in 
this flexible contract for annuities to begin at various op- 
tional ages. 


Insurance protection for beneficiaries is provided up to age 
65. For a $100 monthly annuity, $10,000 or the guaranteed 
cash value, whichever is greater, would be paid at death. 
The cash value would exceed $10,000 in the later years of 
the contract. 


For women who want a retirement income without protec- 
tion for their families, there are retirement, accumulative 
and immediate annuities. For women who want a retirement 
income with protection for their families, there is a wide 
variety of endowment contracts with optional annuities. All 
New York Life endowment or life policies now being issued 
offer the insured an annuity under the optional methods of 
settlement. 


The New York Life agent is thus well-equipped with con- 
tracts to meet the growing popular demand for life incomes 
guaranteed by a strong, legal reserve life insurance company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Home Office Bullding 
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STURDY AS THE OAK 


Out of the chaos of political upheaval and religious 
persecution, the Puritans came to America to found 
their homes. Torn and buffeted in their fight with 
the wilderness, their triumph was evidenced that 
golden November day—the day set aside in thanks- 
giving for the sturdy growth, prosperity and happiness 
of their little colony. 

The institution of life insurance has been buffeted 
by the waves of national financial distress but the 
roots have grown ever deeper and become more firmly 
entrenched. Again, as in the past years, 1933 figures 
are proving the ability of The Friendly Company to 
carry on the faith and continue indefinitely its function 
of protection. Sturdy as the oak, you will find its 
roots growing ever deeper. 

Interested in this profession? 
it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


Then you will find 


Frankfort Indiana 
































;—— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL. BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE COMPANY 


Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
= and influential business men in Kansas 
ty. 


Practical insurance men of long experienes 
THE MANAGEMENT and conspicuous success. 

MISSOURI, 
THE TERRITORY COLORADO, TEXAS. 
in the country today. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
The best territory 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., FREDERIC 8. WITHINGTON, 
President Sec’y & Actuary 

















nA 
GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


POLICY LABELS atckinos 


Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
a ————, OG 


AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M- $7.50 3M - $12.50 5M - $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 






























OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 











Now Being Distributed 
THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 




















[oe ee 
Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 
ENERAL Agency contracts available at Bangor, 

Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Erie, 


Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Mich. 








Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 














Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 





A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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Columbian National Life = = — 


Elects Francis P. Sears 


New President Long Identified With 
Company; Has Been Director Since 
Organization Thirty Years Ago 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Francis P. 
Sears, who has been the first vice- 
president and comptroller of the com- 
pany for a number of years, was elect- 
ed president to succeed the late Arthur 
E. Childs. 

Mr. Sears was one of the incorpo- 
rators of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company and has been a di- 
rector of the company ever since it 
started business in 1902. At the first 
meeting of the board of directors he 
was elected treasurer. He was made a 
vice-president in 1905 and was elected 
to the office of comptroller the follow- 
ing year. In 1919 he was made first 
vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Sears was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and holds the degrees of A.B. from 
Harvard College and LL.B. from Har- 
vard Law School. He is a member of 
the Country, Harvard, Myopia and 
Union clubs. He makes his residence 
at 83 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, and 
his summer home is in Hamilton, Mass. 





Life Insurance Production 
(Concluded from page 16) 


suming activity on a broader scale and 
adding to the number of their em- 
ployees an improvement is anticipated. 
It is recognized that corporations will 
act slowly and accumulate profit be- 
fore buying group insurance but this 
field offers excellent opportunities for 
increased sales, in the opinion of sales 
directors of insurance companies. 

The average policy on the total 
amount of insurance written in Sep- 
tember was $600.09, compared with 
$673 in September last year and 
$595.70 in August this year. The av- 
erage industrial policy in September 
was $256.56, a gain of 60 cents over 
September, 1932, and compared with 
$260.60 in August, the largest month- 
ly average this year and compared 
with the average of $242 in March. 
The average ordinary life policy in 
September was $1657.71, compared 
with $1691.30 in August this year and 
$1740 in September last year. 

The latest available figures on pre- 
mium collections is up to July 30, when 
the amount was $1,762,049,000, com- 
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We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 
ful work is quickly rewarded. 

Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to doa good business. Write, Superin- 


New York and Ohio OPENINGS 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special ¢ 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 














tendent of Agents. 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE 


GpeorGs W. CurRTIsS, President 
E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. 


VV Vis | 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


~ 
eanin BUFFALO. NY , | 























pared with $1,735,599,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

For the first seven months this year, 
the annuity premium payments have 
amounted to $137,117,000, compared 
with $90,427,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1932. Every month this year 
has witnessed an increase in annuity 
premiums over last year, the July total 
of $36,407,000 comparing with $15,- 
968,000 in July last year. 


Industrial premium collections for 


the first seven months this year have 
amounted to $368,659,000, compared 
with $406,270,000 last year. Ordinary 
premiums collections amounted to $944,- 
273,000 as compared with $1,024,565, 
000 in 1932. 

The premium collections for group 
business indicate that corporations 
continue favorable to group insurance. 
Collections for the first seven months 
of 1933 amounted to $55,852,000, mak- 
ing a favorable comparison with 1932. 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654. Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


MODIFIED LIFE 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
SALARY SAVINGS 
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Texas Life Continues 
New Business Gains 


During the last 15 months, The 
Texas Life Insurance Company of 
Waco, Tex., showed an increase in life 
insurance written for every month ex- 
cept February in comparison with the 
same month the previous year. 

Applications for new policies for 
September, 1933, were 98% per cent 
greater than September, 1932, and in 
October were 118 per cent greater than 
October, 1932. 

For the first 10 months of 1933 the 
new business of this company is 45 per 
cent greater than for the same period 
in 1932. 


LOOKING 


FORWARD 


YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 


for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME LIFE OF AMERICA LAST QUARTER ROUNDUP POSTER 








ae : Sa FY 


William J. Bradley, publicity director of the Home Life of America, Philadelphia, 
who is well known in advertising circles as an idea man with a prolific output of sales 
material, designed the above tie-up with the song hit of the day. 


Must Feel the Needs 
For Life Insurance 


Men do not buy life insurance from 
facts; they buy from feelings, believes 
Louis Paret, general agent in Philadel- 
phia, for the Provident Mutual Life. 

And to give his agents “feelings,” to 
show them the need for life insurance 
and what it alleviates and to give them 
something to motivate sales, Mr. Paret 
took his agency force to an orphan home 
for an agency meeting. 

He held the meeting at the Camden 
Home for Friendless Children, on Had- 
don Avenue in Camden, N. J. The 
agents were served a supper there, for 
which they paid. After the meal, a 
short meeting was held and then the 
agents visited the children. 

“There was one little child,” related 
Mr. Paret, “simply hungry for love. 
I picked her up and her little arms went 


around my neck. Something came in my 
throat and I just can’t forget her. I 
won’t rest easy now until I find a home 
for that child.” 





What Mr. Paret said was echoed by 
his agents. It was putting to a concrete 
test the new theory that present day 
life insurance sales arguments should 
be found from “life itself.” 

Mr. Paret was asked whether the 
orphan home meeting had been reflected 
in the production. He said that that 
was hard to say; that the meeting had 
given the agents an objective, had 
made them more enthused over life 
insurance and that he thought the meet- 
ing would have an effect on the future 
business of the agents. 





Anderson Visits Chicago 


C. Vivian Anderson, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will return to the scene of his 
triumph on Friday when he speaks be- 
fore the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. His subject will be 
“Have You Made Your Will,” and is 
along the line of his principal line of 
salesmanship, that of estate life insur- 
ance. The luncheon will be held at 
Hotel Sherman. 





Estates for 


the Future 





Nearly a million people 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Head Office 





amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. This large 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


own accumulating estates 





COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
Reduces 1934 Dividends 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company contemplates a dividend scale 
for 1934 which will be uniformly about 
83 per cent of the present scale, accord- 
ing to John R. Hardin, president. Re- 
duced net interest earnings are said 
to be the chief factor necessitating a 
moderate increase in the current cost 
of insurance. 

While observing some improvement 
in the general economic situation, in 
particular prompter interest payment 
on farm loans, sound conservatism dic- 
tates a dividend reduction, Mr. Hardin 
said. His statement concluded with the 
following: 

“The company has not experienced 
any material losses during the past four 
years. In fact, capital gains have ex- 
ceeded capital losses. Any increase in 
the emergency reserves which may re- 
sult from the contemplated reduction in 
dividends will, to the extent not re- 
quired to be retained, be ultimately dis- 
tributed in dividends in accordance 
with established company practice.” 





Guardian Life Continues 
Current Dividend Scale 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica at its recent meeting decided to set 
aside dividends to policyholders for 
1934 on the basis of the same scale as 
used in 1933, and also to maintain the 
5 per cent interest rate on policy pro- 
ceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest. 

Excellent surplus earnings thus far 
in 1933 strongly indicate results for the 
entire year which will be equally as 
satisfactory as those experienced in 
1932 in the opinion of the board. 





> 


Massachusetts Mutual 


a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 











Protective Life Issues 
Book of Ala. and South 


The Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., last week issued “The Book of 
Alabama and the South” in com- 
memoration of its silver anniversary. 
The book, bound in embossed leather 
with the Protective Life Building in 
gold on its front cover, is dedicated to 
“those men and women who have made 
possible the progress herein recorded 
and to those who in the time of trial 
have given evidence of their faith in 
the South.” 

The frontispiece is an etching of the 
entrance to the Protective Life Build- 
ing, “a cathedral of business.” There 
follows the Protective Life story of the 
inception of the company in 1907, its 
steady growth through the years. Next 
comes “The Story of the States,” a 
tribute to the 10 states in which the 
company operates, from the pen of John 
Temple Graves, 2nd, associate editor 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald. 

















ticipating life insurance. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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PROTECTION 


Monarch specializes in human being insurance... . 
accident and health and life insurance. 
plans and the most modern forms of noncancellable, 
incontestable and nonprorating accident and health 
policies are issued as well as all standard forms of par- 


Cancellable 











AS | LIVE 


| By FRANK ELLINGTON 


WOULDN’T have been more flat- 

tered if someone had asked me to 
change a 20 dollar bill than I was when 
N. B. Keyes handed me a treatise titled 
“The Protection of Capital Funds Dur- 
ing Inflation,” and suggested that a 
digest of same might make a nice 
column. I have no doubt but that a 
digest of this article, written by L. K. 
| Starkweather, professor of finance at 
|New York University, would prove 
| both interesting and __ instructive. 
Neither am I one to accept supinely 
Arthur Brisbane’s estimate that there 
| are only three or four people in the 
world who know anything about cur- 
rency values. In fact, if I just had 
about a column and a half of space 
at my disposal I should proceed to 
demonstrate that Professor Stark- 
weather knows something about dollars 
and that he can regiment them and 
| make them march hither and yon un- 
|der the direction of Sergeant Equities 
and Corporal Debentures. Unfortu- 
nately, this department is limited to a 
single column and I am afraid some- 
| thing of the hedging process might be 
lost in a too brief digest of this 
scholarly writing. Therefore, I shall 
have to be content with a short quota- 
tion from it dealing with insurance. 





* * * 


N his concluding paragraph, Profes- 

sor Starkweather says: “In the case 
of insurance companies and banks, it 
is of interest to point out that they 
are essentially monetary institutions 
dealing in terms of dollars, with no 
guarantee as to purchasing power. 
Theoretically, if these institutions could 
approximately balance income and out- 
| go in dollars, they would have little to 
|fear insofar as their business is con- 
cerned. ...” In other words, he points 
out that dollar solvency is a simple 
matter but that asset integrity poses a 
problem of a different nature in radical 
inflation. And this reminds me to em- 
phasize this insurance fact, so often 
disregarded in a discussion of cheap 
/and dear dollars. Premiums are paid 
|over a wide spread of years with both 
| cheap and dear dollars; the beneficiary 
/may accept settlement over a period 
'of years in both cheap and dear dol- 
lars. Also, the premium payer has the 
option of paying with cheap dollars in 
a lump sum and reclaiming them in the 
same manner at a later date, or, spread- 
ing the collection over a period suf- 
ficient to equalize purchasing power. 
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Life Presidents’ Program 
(Concluded from page 16) 


On the life insurance side of the pro- 
gram a group of leaders will discuss 
the bearing of the business on Amer- 
ica’s present-day reserves. The wide 
experience of these speakers in various 
branches of life insurance activity, as 
well as the subjects with which they 
will deal, promise messages of unique 
importance. 

The sessions will be opened on Thurs- 
day morning by President Fred A. 
Howland of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Montpelier, Vermont, 
who will be chairman of the meeting. 
He will introduce the convention theme 
and will discuss life insurance resources 
and resourcefulness. 

The strength of life insurance as an 
economic bulwark is closely related to 
the investment factor. One of the con- 
vention highlights will be an analysis 
of the current year’s trends in life in- 
surance investments by President Brad- 
ford H. Walker of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. While he has 
served his company in practically every 
branch of its work, his broad experi- 


ence in investment matters, both within 
and without the life insurance field, 
particularly fits him to discuss this sub- 
ject. He will speak on “Life Insurance 
Investments as a National Resource.” 
A number of questions relating to 
life insurance stimulated by the cur- 
rent period of economic hardship will 
be answered in an address by Mr. Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, under 
the title, “A Colloquy on Life Insur- 
ance.” Recognized as an authority on 
life insurance and legal matters, his 
discussion promises to be of particular 
importance and public value. 
The program as thus far developed 
is as follows: 
THURSDAY, DEC. 7, 10 A. M. 


Fred A. Howland, chairman; president, 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. . 

“Resources and Resourcefulness—A Cana- 
dian Viewpoint,” Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes, 
Minister of Finance, Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

“Life Insurance Today and Half a Cen- 
tury Ago,” William Alexander, secretary, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York. 

Messages of Greeting from: The American 
Life Convention; The Canadian Life In- 


surance Officers Association; The Nationa! 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—?.30 P. M. 


“Responsibilities of State Governments,” 
Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana, 
Ind. sa? 

“Life Insurance Investments as a National 
Resource,’’ Bradford H. Walker, president, 
The Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

“Natural Resources as a National Re- 
serve,” Gurney E. Newlin, attorney, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; member of the board of di- 
rectors, Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, United Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration, and United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 

Executive session to elect officers; Com- 
mittee meetings. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 8, 10 A. M 





“A Colloquy on Life Insurance,” Leroy A. 
Lincoln, vice-president and general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 

“Mid-Western Resources and Resourceful- 
ness,”” Roy A. Roberts, managing editor, The 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Progress Toward Uniformity in Insur- 
ance Supervision,”” Hon. Garfield W. Brown, 
president, National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners ; Commissioner of Insurance 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, 





FRIDAY, DEC. 8, 2.30 P. M 

“Medical Resources and Mortality 
Trends,” Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-presi 
dent and medical director, The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“Agency Resourcefulness—A Company 
Resource,” William W. Jaeger, vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 





NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and "The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,”’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
in selling life insurance. 


ment for every new agent. 


’ 


is ‘up against’ ’ 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
This booklet should be among 


the right direction. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


the first of educational matter given to him. 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


A Record of Progress 


This Company has shown an increase in 
insurance in force every year since organ- 


ization. 


We show an increase the 


first three 


months in paid for business as com- 











It can 








L 


pared with the same three months of 
last year of 46%. 
The first three months of this year 
we show a gain in insurance in 
force of over TWO AND A HALF 
MILLIONS. 
The above record has been 
accomplished on account of 
liberal policies and a sym- 
pathetic understanding by 
the Home Office of the 
agents’ problems. 


CHARLES E. WARD 


IFE INSURANCE CO 


HOME OFFICE 


ADDRESS 


ViewPres. in Charge of 








Zz 


ROANOKE. VA. \\‘oq 
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Receiver Controversy 
Slows Up Settlement 


Palmer Opposes Court's Plan For 
Two Receivers in Peoria Life 
Rehabilitation Effort 


CuHIcaGco, Nov. 21.—Plans of Direc- 
tor of Insurance Ernest Palmer to 
quickly arrange for rehabilitation or 
reinsurance of the defunct Peoria Life 
Insurance Company of Peoria have 
been seriously upset because of a hiatus 
that developed when the Peoria presid- 
ing judge insisted on appointing two 
receivers, the one nominated by Palmer 
and the other of his own choosing. 

Ever since the Illinois liquidation act 
was passed the courts have grumbled 
because the mandate to name insurance 
company receivers was taken from the 
courts and given to the director of 
insurance, but this is the first time 
that the opposition has developed to 
such a degree that an extra receiver 
has been designated over the protest of 
the head of the insurance department. 

Mr. Palmer, in accordance with the 
statute, named Charles V. O’Hern, an 
attorney of Peoria, but Circuit Judge 
Niehaus insisted that Palmer accept 
George Shurtleff as co-receiver, but 
this Mr. Palmer, backed by Attorney 
General Otto Kerner, refused to do. 





The issue became even more finely 
drawn when it was revealed that 
Shurtleff is law partner to Jack 


Niehaus, son of the presiding judge 
and also clerk of his father’s court at 
a salary of $2,000 a year. 

The company was declared insolvent 
on the showing of the attorney general 
that the capital of $400,000 was wiped 
out and the reserves were impaired $3,- 
282,000 as of Sept. 30, 1933, but this 
impairment has grown considerably 
since because of the failure of the 
Bank of Peoria, which was sponsored 
by the Life company. 

Such serious charges of manipula- 
tion and mismanagement on the part 
of the officers and directors were made 
in the examination report that the 
state’s attorney at Peoria has taken 
the company’s affiairs under advise- 
ment. Other late developments include 
amendment of the original receivership 
bill so as to permit the collection of 
premiums pending the _ receivership, 
and the granting of an _ injunction 
against the filing of suits pending the 
outcome of the receivership litigation. 

In addition the insurance department 
has turned the facilities of the state’s 
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insurance liquidation bureau headed by 
G. B. Hershey over to the receivers and 
Karl B. Korrady, a well known life in- 
surance man of Chicago has gone to 
Peoria as the personal representative of 
the director of insurance. Mr. Kor- 
rady made an excellent record as the 
technical advisor to Receiver Abel 
Davis of the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company. 

The spirit of co-operation by the in- 
surance department has been shown to 


both receivers despite the controversy 
over their appointment and the posi- 
tive disclaimer of responsibility for 
Shurtleff which was made on Saturday 
by Director of Insurance Palmer, and 
that in the opinion of the insurance 
department the appointment of Shurt- 
leff is “null and void” and that the mat- 
ter will have to be determined by the 
supreme court. 

Mr. Palmer after telling of the ef- 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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National Association 
Membership Campaign 
Country Divided Into Districts 


and Harvey B. Nelson Heads 
Special Committee 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in order that membership 
work may be developed intensively has 
divided the country into districts and 
appointed a membership committee of 
which Harvey B. Nelson, of Jersey City, 
is the chairman. Other members of the 
committee are James L. Case, Norwich, 
Conn.; Catherine Garrett, Leesburg, 
Va.; Albert R. Menard, Macon, Ga.; 
G. Mabry Seay, Dallas; C. E. Swope, 
Jr., Louisville; Fred J. Lewis, Milwau- 
kee; Roscoe C. Alexander, Omaha; 
M. B. Hevly, Seattle; W. H. Menn, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Nelson personally will assume 
jurisdiction over the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware. 

The work in the six New England 
States will be handled by Past Presi- 
dent Case of the National Association. 
He was recently appointed chairman of 
the advisory board of the New England 
Associations. 

Miss Garrett will supervise the work 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. She thus 
becomes the first woman member of 
the “Cabinet.” She conducts her own 
agency, and is second vice-president of 
the Virginia Association. 

Mr. Menard, past president of the 
Georgia Association and its National 
Councillor, will conduct the campaign 
in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Seay, former member of the 
National Association’s executive com- 
mittee, will take charge of the work in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Swope, president of the Louis- 
ville Board, will undertake the work in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio and Indiana. 

Mr. Lewis, Wisconsin’s National 


Councillor, will have charge of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan and Missouri. 
To Mr. Alexander, Nebraska’s Na- 
tional Councillor, have been assigned 
the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 
The Pacific Northwest territory, un- 





HARVEY B. NELSON 


Chairman, N.A.J.A. Special 
Membership Committee 





American Union Increases 
Capital to $1,000,000 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the American Union Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York held last week it 
was voted to increase the capital stock 
of the company from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 by a stock dividend of 50 per 
cent, transferring $250,000 from sur- 
plus to capital and issuing 2,500 shares 
to stockholders at their par value of 
$100 which will produce $250,000 addi- 
tional capital. It is stated that the 
entire amount of additional shares have 
been fully subscribed for. The result 
will give the company a capital of $1,- 
000,000 and a surplus of over $800,000. 

J. H. Vreeland is president of the 
American Union which was organized 
in 1923 in New York by interests identi- 
fied with the Scottish Union and the 
National Insurance Company. 


der the jurisdiction of Mr. Hevly, 
former president of the King County 
Insurance Association, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Insur- 
ance Agents League of Washington, 
includes Washington, Montana, Oregon, 
Wyoming and Idaho. 

The Pacific Southwest territory will 
be directed by Mr. Menn, who has just 
retired from the presidency of the Cali- 
fornia Association, and under whose 
regime that state won the National 
Association’s membership cup last year. 
His territory embraces California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah, Colorado and New 
Mexico. 


Stafford Tells How to 


Underwrite for Profit 


Sun Official Suggests Close At- 
tention to Principles Which 
Have Proved Safe 


An unusually large number of chief 
executives from the western offices of 
the fire insurance companies attended 
the annual Managers’ Night of the As- 
sociation of Fire Insurance Examiners 
of Chicago last week. The speaker was 
John F. Stafford, western manager of 
the Sun Insurance Office, and he gave 
the examiners some excellent advice on 
how to underwrite fire insurance for 
profit during the present business cycle. 

“Underwriting was sadly undermined 
and rates were sadly reduced during 
the heyday of prosperity when immense 
volumes of premiums were easily ob- 
tainable, and which increasing volume 
kept us just about two leaps ahead of 
the loss hounds,” he said. “Now with 
the heavy decrease in values on all 
kinds of properties, we are faced with 
an increase in proportion to our ex- 
pense accounts, because insurance com- 
pany costs are very largely fixed ex- 
penses. 

“Underwriting is rather difficult even 
when conditions are most favorable. 
Many forms of coverage are broadened 
to include hazards not previously cover- 
ed and principles of long standing and 
proven value are modified or abrogated. 
Then hard times come and competition 
for premiums is felt. Rate reductions 
and other concessions seem to have be- 
come fixed practices. Risks written in 
good times may prove now to be un- 
desirable. 

“And what are we going to do about 
it? To my mind the remedy is in close 
attention to underwriting principles 
that time and experience have proved 
safe. Stick to proved statistics. Weed 
out your poor risks and preserve your 
good ones. Watch the corners and do 
not be lulled into a false feeling of 
security just because financial condi- 
tions are such that the losses for the 
time being are not in dollars and cents 
what they were a year ago.” 








The annual dinner of the Bronxville 
and East New York Insurance Brokers 
Association will be held Thursday, Jan. 
25, at the Hopkinson Manor, Brooklyn. 
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Suffolk County Agents 
Celebrate Anniversary 


Judge Albert Conway Acts As Toast- 
master at Dinner Held at Pat- 
chogue 


Two hundred attended the twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner of the Suffolk 
County Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., held last Thursday evening at 
Leo’s Inn, Patchogue, L. I. John J. 
Roe, Jr., chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee explained that many who other- 
wise would have attended were prevent- 
ed because of other meetings scheduled 
for the same day, including the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association and the American Foreign 
Insurance Association dinner. He read 
a letter from Colonel Frank Layton, 
president of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which described the or- 
ganization meeting of January, 1905. 
Colonel Layton was one of the prime 
movers in the formation of the Suffolk 
County Board of Underwriters, which 
was the forerunner of the present asso- 
ciation. 

Charles Cornelius Murphy, president 
of the association, gave an address of 
welcome and introduced the Hon. Al- 
bert Conway, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Kings County, and former Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York 
State, who acted as toastmaster. Among 
the speakers were Leonard Saunders of 
the Insurance Federation; Warren Gil- 
dersleeve, president of the New York 
state association; Frederick Bruns, 
president of the Excelsior Fire Insur- 
ance Company; Albert Whitney, asso- 
ciate manager of the national bureau; 
George W. Scott, assistant secretary of 
the national association, who discussed 
the new insurance code; A. French 
George, deputy manager of the subur- 
ban division, and C. W. Pierce, who 
gave a talk on “What Price Salesman- 
ship,” and A. French George told of 
the original organization meeting held 
at Riverhead, twenty-five years ago. 





Licensed in Washington 


The Madison Insurance Company of 
Jeffersonville, Ind., has received license 
to transact automobile business in the 
State of Washington. At present the 
company will confine its writings to 
stages, taxis, motor freight haulers, 
commercial vehicles and buses, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Stuart G. 
Thompson-Elwell Company, who have 
been appointed general agents for the 
company in the State. 
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H. W. Beebe Heads 


Marine Institute 


Howard W. Beebe of Carpenter & 
Baker was elected president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers and other officers and standing 
committees were named at a meeting 
of the board of directors last week. Mr. 
Beebe succeeds John H. Byrne of the 
Universal Insurance Company. H. T. 
Chester of Chubb & Son was elected 
vice-president and John F. Purcell of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica was 
The following members were elected to 
the standing committees: 

Committee on Admissions — Walter 
Wood Parsons, Atlantic Mutual, chair- 
man; H. W. Spicer, Thames & Mersey, 
and J. H. Maloy, Switzerland General 
(all re-elected). 

Committee on Forms and Clauses— 
Douglas F. Cox, Appleton & Cox, 
chairman; W. C. Spelman, Union Ma- 
rine & General; H. T. Chester, Chubb 
& Son; F. V. McBride, Fireman’s 
Fund; W. B. Harwood, Insurance Co. 
of North America, and F. Maccabe, 
Automobile of Hartford. 

Committee on Legislation—Douglas 
F. Cox, Appleton & Cox, chairman; 
Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son; J. T. 
Byrne, Universal; W. R. Hedge, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co.; M. W. Morron, 
Aetna; H. H. Reed, Insurance Co. of 
North America, and Owen C. Torrey, 
Marine Office of America. 

Committee on Relations With Car- 
riers—John F. Purcell, Insurance Co. 
of North America, chairman; S. D. 
McComb, Marine Office of America; J. 
S. Gilbertson, Hartford Fire; G. B. 
Ogden, Chubb & Son; H. E. Reed, Fire- 
man’s Fund, and J. T. Byrne, Universal. 





Nebraska Department 
Adopts Definition 


Lee Herdman, Director of Insurance 
of the State of Nebraska, has an- 
nounced that, for the purpose of har- 
monizing the ruling of the Nebraska 
Department of Insurance with that of 
insurance departments generally, it has 
adopted the nationwide definition and 
interpretation of the insuring powers 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers. 

Ky. Fire Underwriters 

The Kentucky Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting, 
election, etc., on Nov. 28. The Blue 
Goose has arranged for a dinner and 
dance the same evening. 


elected secretary-treasurer. , 


Fire Losses in October 
30 Per Cent Under 1932 


Total of $21,465,382 Is Increase of 
5 Per Cent Over September of 
This Year 


During October, fire losses in the 
United States totaled $21,465,382, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
was an increase of 4.98 per cent over 
the losses in September, but was a 
decrease of 30.16 per cent from the 
losses in October, 1932. For the first 
ten months of 1933 the losses amount- 
ed to $267,817,094, a decrease of near- 
ly $104,000,000 as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 

The losses for the first ten months 
of 1933 and for each month in 1932 and 
1931 are shown in the following table: 


1931 1932 1933 

Jan .... $44,090,449 $39,224,783 $35,547,565 
Feb 41,776,051 39,824,622 36,661,481 
Mar 44,074,362 49,189,124 35,321,248 
April 41,423,764 43,822,233 27,825,970 
May ..... 37,835,273 39,270,524 24,338,714 
GO <ecee 33,368,378 34,338,670 21,578,609 
July 33,024,594 32,982,434 20,004,049 
Aug 31,917,630 31,425,931 23,626,505 
ae 33,202,986 30,972,318 20,447,571 
eee 35,501,530 30,734,458 21,465,382 

10 mos...$376,215,017 $371,785,097 $267,817,094 
Nov ...+. 85,287,641 RK ere 
Dec 40,514,368 39,190,506 ........- 


12 mos. ..$452,017,026 $442,143,311  ......--. 





H. V. Smith Heads Eastern 
Underwriters Association 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association held last 
week in New York, Harold V. Smith, 
vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company, was elected president. R. P. 
Barbour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., 
and George G. Bulkley, president of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, were elected vice-presi- 
dents. B. M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Companies, was reelected 
treasurer. 


A. H. Witthohn Joins 
Chubb & Son 


A. H. Witthohn, for the past 33 years 
connected with the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company and, since 
April, 1932, vice-president of that com- 
pany, has announced his resignation, 
effective Dec. 1. He will become affili- 
ated with Chubb & Son. Mr. Witthohn 
joined Globe & Rutgers in 1900 as an 
office boy. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1917 and secretary in 1922 
since which time he supervised the han- 
dling of all risks placed with the com- 


pany. 
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An Encouraging 
Forecast 

Pessimism must even at time become 
somewhat wearisome to the pessimist 
and a little dose of optimism now and 
then is refreshing. Most of us, these 
days, hear so many self-appointed au- 
thorities on economics and finance as- 
sure us that the NRA is a failure, that 
another world war is practically here, 
that there will be no renewal of profit- 
able trade relations, that, in fact, 
everything is daily going from bad to 
worse, that we welcome something less 
depressing. That might be applied to 
a half-page advertisement in the No- 
vember 4th issue of the Post Magazine 
and Insurance Monitor, of London, by 
the Cornhill Insurance Co., Ltd., 31, 
Bury St., London, E.C. 3. This is all 
it says: “Forecast. Conditions remain 
so satisfactory that it is felt the issue 
of further forecasts would become 
monotonous. Even the depression in 
South Wales is lifting.” 


Losses in Cities 
and Small Towns 


The Continental Insurance Company 
of the America Fore Group has made 
an analysis of reports for last year 
and states that fire losses per capita in 
rural centers and small towns of the 
United States exceeded the city losses 
by 79 per cent. Of the total reported 
national loss, amounting to nearly 
$407,000,000, localities with less than 
20,000 population accounted for almost 
$293,000,000. The per capita in 
the rural places was $3.98, as against 
$2.22 for larger communities, which re- 
ported total losses of about $114,000,- 


loss 


000. Cities of 100,000 or over with 
the lowest per capita loss were 
headed by Long Beach, California, 


where the loss was only $0.43 per per- 
son; Jersey City, $0.53; Richmond, Va., 
$0.65; Grand Rapids, $0.67 and Wash- 
ington, D. C., $0.72, compared to the 
highest loss ratio of $5.27 per person. 
While the nation as a whole had a per 
capita loss average of $3.26, 17 cities 
exceeded this average and 13 cities 
held their losses to less than $1 per 
person. Although the figures appar- 
ently follow no definite trend, they do 
present significant points, according to 
Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
Continental. Fire insurance men, and 
.others interested in the problem, have 
long realized that the high rate of loss 
in villages and in the country was due 
to lack of adequate fire-fighting facili- 
ties, and to the absence of regulations 
governing building and maintenance. 
The fact, however, that some of the 
nation’s foremost cities suffered per 
capita losses greater than the rural 
average, shows that laxity in fire-pre- 
vention regulations can quickly offset 
the advantage of efficient equipment 


Volunteer Firemen's 
Section of N.F.P.A. 


The National Fire Protection 
ciation International of Boston states 
that during October announcement of 
the new volunteer firemen’s section of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion was made in a letter to 5000 vol- 
unteer fire departments. This was the 
first general proclamation of the 
project. Early returns, the N.F.P.A. 
announces, indicated a widespread in- 
terest and approval on the part of vol- 
unteer firemen. Officers and state fire- 
men’s associations and state fire mar- 
shals are reported as rallying to the 
support of the section and are provid- 
ing much voluntary assistance in 


Asso- 


bringing the advantages of member- 
ship in the section to the attention of 
volunteers in their several jurisdic- 
tions. Many of these officials in the 
United States and Canada have ex- 
pressed their opinion that the volun- 
teer firemen’s sections will materially 
advance the welfare of the individual 
volunteer fireman and the _ general 
cause of fire prevention in their terri- 
tory. 


A Marine 
Section 

At a meeting of representatives of 
the principal shipping interests of the 
Eastern Seaboard held in New York 
recently under the auspices of the 
marine committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, the creation of 
a marine section was discussed and the 
project met with cordial endorsement 
by the shipping people. The joint 
committee was created to develop the 
proposed action. It is announced that 
any member of the Association espe- 
cially interested in the fire safety of 
ships will be eligible to membership in 
the marine section without additional 
expense. Samuel D. McComb is chair- 
man of the marine committee and his 
address is 116 John Street, New York. 





Patriotism and 
Ship Building 

Patriotic fervor sometimes outweighs 
business considerations, viz. the con- 
struction of the French giant liner 
“Normandie” of the “Compagnie Gén- 
érale Transatlantique.” Its cost is esti- 
mated at Fres. 700,000,000, while, if 
built across the Channel, it would cost 
only about half as much. But, then, 
why not drag in the government, which 
carries on its shoulders a mere deficit 
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of Fres. 6,000,000,000 and which con- 
tributes for the aforesaid steamer an 
annual subsidy of Fres. 150,000,000 for 
14 years? The little incident seems to 
show, first, how government deficits are 
arrived at and, secondly, why our 
transatlantic shippers are profitless 
year in and year out. What is true of 
France is (in this case) true of Amer- 
ica. 


A Letter 
After the Fire 


The Chamber of Commerce and 
Safety Council section of the National 
Fire Protection Association calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Roanoke 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce at- 
tempts to see that the lessons of every 
fire are applied to prevention of other 
like ones by sending a letter to every 
person who has a fire requesting that 
he call the attention of his neighbors 
to the supposed cause of the fire and 
ask them to make a very thorough ex- 
amination of their premises to see that 
all hazards are removed or corrected. 
Chief Mullins of the Roanoke Fire De- 
partment reports a marked downward 
trend of the number of fire calls since 
this plan was begun a few years ago. 
In Tacoma, Wash., the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee follows a somewhat 
similar plan and sends the following 
form letter to all persons having fires: 

“The Tacoma Fire Department re- 
cently had a call for aid in extinguish- 
ing a fire on your property, and as the 
efficiency of the Fire Department is 
reflected in low insurance rates, we 
are requesting you to write a letter 
to our committee advising us if, in 
your opinion, the Fire Department was 
prompt in their response and if every- 
thing possible was done to prevent 
property loss after they arrived at 
the scene of the fire. If you have a 
complimentary report to make we will 
be pleased to receive it; on the other 
hand, if you have any criticism to 
make, the report will be equally valu- 
able and we will appreciate your for- 
warding us the details.” 


Leopold Harris 
Tells His Story 


Leopold Harris, who some months ago 
gained the distinction of being the 
chief conspirator in the gang of fire 
raisers in London, has been telling how 
and why he did it in the London Sunday 
Express. He had come into the busi- 
ness of assessing by inheritance from 
his father. One gathers that his father 
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was an honest man and the son seems 
to think he himself was, at least for 
a_ time. 
brought his father an income of about 
£1500 a year. But when he himself got 
hold of the business he made about 
£20,000 a year and, as he said, made 
far more actual profit out of it than he 
ever made out of fraudulent fires. By 
the time he had gone into fraudulent 
practices in a big way he would some- 
time make from £10,000 to £12,000 at a 
time but, he said, blackmail, bribes and 
friends left him practically nothing for 
himself. He sorrowfully*said that bad 
debts and bad friends had cost him 
more than £100,000. He asserted that 
if insurance companies had treated his 
claims in a fair manner his business in 
inflated claims would never have 
started. He bribed about everyone in 
sight, sometimes with money and some- 
times in other ways. One Christmas he 
sent turkeys to officials all over the 
country. It cost him hundreds of pounds 
but, he said, it was worth it. He said: 
“It became clearly necessary to make 
friends among the insurance companies’ 
assessors in order to be able to count 
on their ready assistance in the future. 
Bribery among the fire 
brought me warnings and help at the 
fires; bribery among the police took me 
past the barriers and made me first to 
greet the assured person; bribery 
among the various salvage corps at 
times brought me both business and the 
swift working of claims; bribery among 
assessors in various instances brought 
quick settlements that made my firm 
famous. The sweetening of my ‘friends’ 
among higher officials was not always 
in the shape of money. It frequently 
took the form of the best remaining un- 
damaged salvage of the fires, such as 
furs, silks and other things for the 
wives and families. When the assistance 


of fire lighters was arranged the ma- | 


chinery was complete. Every risk was 
reduced to a minimum. There was ap- 
parently nothing to fear and indeed we 
were to wait six years before we were 
disillusioned.” 





"Meeting Risks" 

“Meeting Risks, the Story of Insur- 
ance,” by Ralph H. Blanchard, a 20- 
page booklet, has just been issued by 
the American Education Press. It is 
No. 14 in the Modern Problem Booklets 
series and is divided into four general 
headings: the Problem of Risks, Insur- 
ance as a Protection, How an Insur- 
ance Company Works and How to Buy 
Insurance. He writes in a clear style 


He said that the business | 


brigades | 


SMOKE 


By RaLteH REED WOLFE 


AST summer while making a far 
too infrequent voyage by sea (my 
purpose being to make an exhaustive 
study of insurance conditions, espe- 
cially fire and marine, in the island of 
Jamaica), I was delighted to find as 
a passenger on the same boat Freder- 
ick C. Gustatter, secretary of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. Since I have no doubt that Mr. 
Gustatter already knew about every- 
thing there is to be known about fire 
|'and marine insurance conditions in 
Jamaica—and most other places, for 
that matter—he spent but a few 
hours on the island of Jamaica and 
then continued his voyage southward. 


* * %* 





O I did not see him again, for he 
eventually returned to the States 

by another ship and had at least one 
| pleasure I missed, encountering a near 
hurricane. Last week, however, I 
once more saw Mr. Gustatter, this time 
in his office at Hartford and, since, 
as I have intimated, there was prob- 
| ably no first-hand information secured 
| by me while in Jamaica concerning 
the status of fire and marine insur- 
ance there which he did not already 
| know, we did not discuss that subject. 


 & 


|§ T was all very pleasant for me, but 
I was again hardly able to conceal 
|my astonishment that Mr. Gustatter 
| had actually been with the Phoenix 
|for more than half a century—not 
| much more, it is true, for I . believe 
‘this is his fifty-first year as a Phoenix 
|man. However, history records that 
he started with the Phoenix when he 
was a lad of sixteen. 


* * * 


| T was also pleasant for me when he 


asked me to have luncheon with him 
at the weekly meeting of the Civitan 
| Club of which he is a member. Pro- 
| fessor Kleine of Trinity College deliv- 
|ered an address on the managed dol- 
| lar. It had been my hope as a result 
of the knowledge I thus acquired to 
drop here and there among my friends 
who pretend they know something 
about gold standards, bimetalism and 
similar subjects, some rich pearls of 
| thought with no over-emphasis of the 
‘fact that they were not entirely origi- 
nal. But I fear it was a bit too deep 
for me and Doctor Kleine’s frequent 
|“and so on” indicated he had not 





and his book is free of technicalities. | planned his discussion for neophites. 
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Fire Companies Face 
Tax Rise in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 21—An increase in 
the tax on foreign fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Maryland 
from 2 per cent to 2.4 per cent, as well 
as a bill to increase the powers of the 
State Insurance Commissioner, will be 
sponsored by the Maryland State 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association at the 
special session of the State legislature 
ealled by Governor Ritchie for this 
week. 

Money raised from the tax increase 
would be appropriated one-half to the 
Insurance Commissioner for the Fire 
Investigation Bureau and the remainder 
to the Maryland State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation for the relief and benefit of in- 
jured and disabled firemen. 

In the other bill the commissioner 
would authorized to appoint any 
volunteer fireman on a per diem basis, 
and to issue orders for the removal 
of any fire hazards. Where municipal 
laws exist the commissioner would have 
concurrent power. 


be 


To carry out these duties the com- 
missioner and his deputies would be 
empowered to enter any premises not 
actually in use for private dwelling 
purposes at all reasonable hours. 

The bill also provides the method 
whereby the written orders of the com- 
missioner for removal of fire hazards 
are to be served on occupants or owners 
of property and for appeal to any Cir- 
cuit Court by any person feeling ag- 
grieved by order of the commissioner. 
The decision of the court would be final. 

A penalty of $10 a day could be as- 
sessed against any owner or occupant 
of property failing to comply with the 
order, to be collected by suit. 


Rate Filing on Beverage Bonds 
Accepted by New York Dept. 


The State Insurance Department has 
accepted for filing a premium rate of 
1 per cent on the penalty of bonds 
which must be furnished to the State 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board by 
manufacturers and distributors of wine 
and liquor. The filing was accepted, 
however, upon condition that if the 
term of these bonds is extended beyond 
April 1, 1934, without a requirement 
for the filing of new bonds, the pre- 
mium paid will cover for a full year 
from the inception of the interim bond. 
Extensions beyond a full year are to be 
charged on a pro rata basis to the con- 
clusion of the new license year. 





Cook County Field Club 
Elects New Officers 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 21—New officers were 
elected last week by the Cook County 
Field Club and they will be installed 
at the annual banquet in December. 
A. H. Wishard, American Fore, is the 
new president, succeeding F. B. Ingle- 
dew of the North British. H. M. Aber- 
nethy, Glens Falls, was named vice- 
president and E. T. Fromm, Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney and Barbour, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Ingledew was named a member 
of the executive committee for two 
years along with F. A. Dapper, Sun; 
E. W. Ericson, Aetna; S. B. Fabans, 
Northern of London; and E. W. Kara- 
natz, Liverpool and London and Globe. 
Allen J. Sauter of Fred J. Sauter and 
Company, was elected for one year to 
fill a vacancy. 

Frank S. Dickson of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, was the 
speaker. 


Fire Companies Quota of 
N.Y.C. Bonds Subscribed 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of _ the 
boards of the companies in the Amer- 
ica Fore group and chairman of the 
voluntary committee of fire insurance 
executives on the New York City re- 
financing plans, announced this week 
that the entire allotment of $2,500,000 
to stock fire insurance companies, out 
of the $70,000,000 of New York City 4 
per cent 10-yr. serial bonds, has been 
fully subscribed for by the companies 
doing business in the city. Each com- 
pany’s proportion was compiled by the 
committee on the basis of the company’s 
New York City premium income. 





M. & M. Fire Elects Directors 

Albert N. Butler was elected a vice- 
president and director of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company, of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group, and R. A. Corroon, Jr., and 
Richard A. Nelson were elected direc- 
tors of the company at a meeting of the 
board this week. 


Directors of National Fire 


Samuel M. Stone, president of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, and Fred B. Seymour, 
secretary treasurer of the National 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
have been elected directors of the Na- 
tional Fire. Mr. Seymour has been with 
the National more than fifty years. 





Western Advisory Comm. 


For Auto Association 


Cuicaco, Nov. 21—A plan whereby 
the governing committee of the West- 
ern Underwriters Association will be- 
come the western advisory committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association, has been under con- 
sideration, and awaits only the annual 
meetings of the two organizations to be 
put into effect. 

To ma&e the plan effective it will 
be necessary for the automobile group 
to change its meeting date so as to fol- 
low the annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association so that it can 
designate the members of the govern- 
ing committee as its western advisory 
committee. The plan has met with 
general approval, it is suid. 

This has been proposed because of 
the desire of the western fire insurance 
executives to conserve the time spent 
on organization work. Tf the member- 
ship of these two committees is con- 
gruent it will be possible to do the 
work of beth at one sitting, it was said. 


H. M. Ferrers Elected Pres. 
Western Loss Association 


Cuicaco, Nov. 21—The following 
new officers were elected Tuesday by 
the Western Loss Association: Harry 
M. Ferrers, Springfield Fire, president; 
Fred P. Schoeffler, Crum and Forster, 
Rockford, vice president; Leo Walsh, 
London Assurance, secretary-treasurer; 
and Edward F. Foltz, American, and 
J. A. McClelland, Great American, 
executive committeemen. 


Arkansas Fire Losses 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 21—Arkan- 
sas had a heavy increase in fire losses 
during October, according to the month- 
ly report of H. B. Savage, of the Ar- 
kansas Fire Prevention Bureau, the 
figure for the month being $617,066. 
There were 105 fires reported, the aver- 





age loss of each of the fires being 
slightly more than $5,875. 
Illinois Furriers’ Policies 

The Illinois insurance department 


has extended to January 1 the time al- 
lotted furriers and fur storers to com- 
ply with its ruling that they shall not 
issue certificate or receipts which act 
as insurance against damage to the 
garments while in their custody. The 
original order was that they could not 
issue such indemnifying receipts after 
November 1. 
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Public Liability Rates 
Revised in New York 


General Increase in Schedules on 
Apartment Houses and Such 
Effected By Bureau Companies 


A revised schedule of rates for pub- 
lic liability insurance affecting apart- 
ments, tenements, boarding or rooming 
houses in Greater New York, effective 
today (Monday, Nov. 20), has been ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York in behalf of 
the insurance carriers who are mem- 
bers or service subscribers of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the New York Mu- 
tual Automobile Rating Bureau. 

The rates for this class of business 
were last revised in 1929, at which 
time the favorable trend of the experi- 
ence resulting from the ambulance- 
chasing investigation in New York City 
carried on in 1928, was recognized by 
means of a reduction of approximately 
22 per cent in the average level of the 
rates in force prior to that time. The 
new rates effective today represent an 
average increase in the rate level for 
the business as a whole, the general ef- 
fect being to restore practically the 
same average level of rates that ex- 
isted prior to the 1929 revision. 

In a statement accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the rates, it is explained 
that the ambulance-chasing, or Wasser- 
vogel investigation of 1928 resulted in 
a decrease in the number of suits com- 
menced on account of public liability 
accidents, a decrease in the average 
cost of claims which were settled with- 
out suit, and a decrease in the cost of 
suits which were settled. Since that 
time there has been a marked change 
in the economic situation and also a 
marked increase in the number of 
claims brought, the number of suits 
commenced and the cost thereof. 

“This,” the statement continues, “has 
been due in part to the desire of the 
public to obtain money, especially 
where unemployment exists, and also to 
the continued claim-minded attitude of 
the people. Furthermore, the economic 
situation has created great hardships 
for property owners in the form of re- 
duced rents and increased numbers of 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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President Davis Makes Appeal 


for Support of Roosevelt’s Program 





Head of United States Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Company 
Asserts That There is Probably No Group of Citizens Wielding 
a Greater Influence in America Than Insurance Agents. 





ASBURY DAVIS, president of the United States Fidelity & 

» Guaranty Company, of Baltimore, has issued to the agents 

of the company an appeal urging them to uphold the hands of 
President Roosevelt in the National Recovery Program. 

It is an appeal quite beyond and outside the limits of politics, 


for, naturally, the 14,000 agents and 
lawyers connected with the company 


throughout the United States and 
Canada are of different political 
parties. President Davis holds that no 


group of our citizenry can wield a 
greater influence today in securing the 
success of the movement and we are 
glad of the opportunity to bring his 
appeal to the attention of those insur- 
ance men who are not a part of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 

President Davis says: 

“The year 1933 will be recorded in 
a history of the United States as the 
year in which a tremendous experi- 
mentation was begun—the world awaits 
its outcome with more than passing 
interest. 

“Much depends on the moral sup- 
port accorded President Roosevelt by 
every man and woman. In this con- 
nection there is probably no group of 
citizens wielding a greater influence in 
America than insurance agents. 

“Searcely a week passes when we 
in the Home Office do not have our 
notice called to the fact that one of 
our agents has been signally active in 
his community. He may have been 
elected governor or mayor, or congress- 
man, or commissioner; he may be 
heading some civic movement such as 
relief work, public safety, or finance; 
or again, he may be taking a leading 
part in the recovery program. 

“The governor of a western state, 
for instance, is an agent of the U. S. 
F. & G. Several members of Congress, 
likewise, and a number of mayors and 
other officials represent our company. 
The directing heads of the National 


Recovery movement in two states are 
our agents. All of which confirm 
statements previously made in The 


Bulletin that the insurance agent to- 


im apart geen being a soeatilies in 
business, is a representative individual 
in his community. 

“Every member of the U. S. F. & G. 
army should support whole-heartedly 
the National Recovery program and 
urge his fellow-citizens to do so. The 
future of the individual and the future 
of the country are one and the same 
thing. 

“Months ago most of us realized that 
if business industry were to be revived 
no one faction or party could bring it 
about. Whether a man agrees with the 
political tenets of President Roosevelt 
or not no longer enters into the picture. 
Politics should be forgotten. 

“The emotional stage of the recovery 
program has passed, but most people 
are convinced that with full coopera- 
tion National Recovery is assured. 

“Insurance, like other phases of 
business, has already felt a quickening 
impulse. Contract bond applications, 
for instance, again are reaching us in 
numbers which prove that construction 
of public works is at last well under 
way; and this means reemployment 
and the lessening of poverty. Even 
more important, perhaps, our agents 
tell us that premium collections are 
improving and sales resistance lessen- 
ing. 

“Many phases of the National Recov- 
ery program may not be understood 
clearly by you or me, but whether we 
understand them or not is immaterial, 
so long as we subscribe to them and 
have faith in the Administration. 

“Sincerity and honesty and humane- 
ness are, after all, the essentials of a 
successful leadership in this day and 
age, and President Roosevelt would 
seem to possess an abundance of these 
qualities.” 
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Saturday Selling 
Found Profitable 


Saturday is considered a dead day 
insofar as soliciting is concerned by most 
agents, particularly since the NRA got 
under way. Vice-president Richard H. 
Thompson of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, however, believes that a 
smart agent could take advantage of the 
situation and gather up some business 
while his competitors were vacationing 
over an extended week-end. One of his 
agents, Bill Perry of Staunton, has 
taken his tip and reports good results 
from Saturday solicitation. He finds 
Saturday morning the proper time to 
see small merchants about the Store- 
keeper’s Robbery and Burglary policy 
because they are about to leave their 
premises to the tender mercies of burg- 
lars for thirty-odd hours over the 
week-end. These merchants are going 
to have a lot of cash on hand Saturday 
night—just the time for a hold up. Mr. 
Perry also sees in Saturday the best 
selling day for auto accident policies, 
as Sunday, with its speed-mad pleasure 
drivers, is only one day away. And he 
sees in Saturday afternoon the only 
daylight time to catch many prospects 
who do not play on the golf links. 


Burglary Policy for Small 
Storekeepers Popular 


Incidentally, the small storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery policy mentioned 
above, as written by the Maryland and 
other companies, is in tune with the 
times and has built up the production 
of many agents who have had their 
volume in large lines severely slashed. 
The Maryland Casualty’s policy, for 
example, offers seven point protection, 
namely: Interior Robbery, Messenger 
Robbery, Kidnapping, Safe Burglary, 
Coverage on money against burglary 
within the home or a night depository; 
Open Stock Burglary, and Damage to 
property caused by Burglary and Rob- 
bery. The limit on each of these seven 
hazards is $250. There is really no 
total liability under the policy, as one 
of the conditions provides that any pay- 
ment will not reduce the limit. No 
re-instatement is necessary. For in- 
stance, if the store should be burglar- 
ized, merchandise stolen, and the safe 
also burglarized, the assured could 
recover $250 for the open stock burg- 
lary, $250 for the safe burglary and 
$250 for the damage loss. An attrac- 
tive feature of the policy to the small 
merchants is that it contains no co- 


insurance clause. 


Reemployment and Its 
Compensation Problems 


With the increased employment that 
has been noted in industry since the 
National Recovery Act became a law, 
there undoubtedly will be a notable in- 
crease in accidents among employees. 
It is reported that the stimulated ac- 
tivity that many industries have shown 
has already resulted in a substantial 
number of injuries to workers which 
can be attributed to the problem of ad- 
justing themselves to unfamiliar jobs or 
overcoming physical conditions brought 
on by idleness. Of interest in this con- 
nection is a letter directed to the work- 
men’s compensation insurance policy- 
holders of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company written by 
C. E. Hodges, Jr., vice-president of the 
company, the text of which is given in 
the two paragraphs following. 





Extra Hazards of 
New Employees 


We believe that it may be timely to 
call to your attention and to that of 
other workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policyholders, the 
necessity for increased activity in pre- 
vention of accidents to new employees. 
Any sudden increases in employment 
have always resulted in a sharp upturn 
in accident frequency. Increases in 
employment under present conditions 
are more certain to increase accidents 
than under the usual conditions. Be- 
cause of the long lay-off, men have lost 
their natural skill; many will enter 
upon entirely new types of employ- 
ment; some are doubtless under- 
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nourished and mentally unalert due to 
idleness and worry. There is also the 
probability that men anxious to obtain 
employment will overstate their experi- 
ence and capabilities. Machinery, idle, 
has probably deteriorated. Under pres- 
ent circumstances we doubt that any 
employer can afford the high cost of in- 
creased accident frequency. For this 
reason we hope that you will present 
the necessity for increased accident 
prevention activities clearly and 
forcibly to your operating force. In at- 
tacking the problem it is well to keep 
clearly in mind that real accident pre- 
vention can be attained only through 
your own operating management and 
organization. 





Six Point Program 
for Policyholders 


1. New and_ re-hired employees 
should be selected carefully—be sure 
they are qualified physically for the 
work to which they will be assigned. 
Many may be “soft,” awkward, and 
mentally not alert. 

2. Thorough instruction of employees 
is important—not only general instruc- 
tion at the time of hiring, but detailed 
instruction by the foreman or super- 
visor. Insist that foremen and super- 
visors continue the instruction over a 
period of time, as employees will not 
retain all of the information given 
them when hired. It is of vital im- 
portance that the supervision and in- 
struction continue until the men are 
thoroughly acquainted with and 
adapted to their work. 

3. Machines that have lain idle may 
have deteriorated, and in addition to 
their repair and careful mechanical 
check, it is essential that all safeguards 
be installed and safety devices opera- 
tive. 

4. Housekeeping conditions should be 
well maintained—aisles free and un- 
obstructed, material properly piled so 
that it will not fall or shift, lights and 
tools in good order. 

5. Organized safety activities should 
be brought to maximum efficiency, not 
only to develop safe working practices 
and good physical conditions, but also 
to obtain and hold the interest of all 
employees. 

6. Your first aid facilities should be 
checked to be sure they are adequate 
and particular emphasis laid on the 
necessity for immediate treatment of 
injuries no matter how slight. 

We shall be glad to answer inquiries 
concerning any safety problem on 
which you may care to have further 
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be able to keep your accidents to a 
minimum during increasing employ- 
ment. 


Convenient Source 
Book on the NRA 


“The National Recovery Program” is 
the title of a little booklet published by 
F. S. Crofts & Company of New York. 
It is very helpful as a source book as it 
sets forth not prophecies or interpreta- 
tions, but merely a_ straightforward 
summary of the legislation enacted and 
the reasons therefor. The authors, 
members of the faculty of New York 
University, are James D. Magee, Wil- 
lard E. Atkins and Emanuel Stein. The 
book is divided into three sections. 
Under part 1 “The National Industrial 
Recevery Act,” the text of the act 
itself is given along with an explana- 
tion of the codes and their enforcement 
problems, the consumer angle and the 
public works program. Part 2 deals 
with the “Farm Program” and discusses 
the farm relief act, agricultural credits, 
the farm credit act, etc. Part 3, which 
deals with “Money, Banking and 
Finance,” discusses the budget, the 
railroad relief act, home owners loan 
act, the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, ete. The price of the booklet is 
40 cents. 


Jail Sentences for 
Pittsburgh Claim Frauds 


Further evidence that “you can’t get 
away with it” in casualty claim frauds 
was piled up in Pittsburgh last week, 
when 21 men and women, members of 
two bands, were sentenced in criminal 
court for participation in faked claim 
conspiracies. The prisoners were round- 
ed up a few weeks ago in a series of 
raids instigated by the Claim Depart- 
ment of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
working with Pittsburgh claim officials 
of member companies. Jail sentences, 
ranging from three months to five 
years, were prescribed for 14 of the 
conspirators, while six others were 
paroled for 18 months. One man was 
placed on parole for a year. Frank 
Gemellaro, known as “the Duke,” 
leader of one gang in which there were 
16 persons, one of whom died before 
going to trial, received the stiffest 
sentence—five years in the Allegheny 
County Workhouse. His wife, Rose, 
will spend the next three years in the 
same place. His chief lieutenants, 
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Oliveri, were sentenced to four and 


| 
| 


three years respectively. Elmer Hoover, | 


the young American truck driver, 
whose arrest and confession lead to 
the seizure of the others, was paroled 
for 18 months. Gemellaro, unwittingly 
willed the police an extensive file of his 
operations, and his activities in Brook- 
lyn, New York, Clearfield, Pennsylvania 


and other places are still under in- | 


vestigation. 


face further indictments upon release 
from the workhouse. 

In the second group of six, Ray Platt, 
the former suburban chief of police, 
was sentenced to one year. His two 
chief aides, Esther Odowski and Mrs. 
Helen Christiansen, sisters, who re- 


Results of these searches | 


advanced the possibility that he may | great many 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


NY agent who can sell insurance 
A can tell you exactly how he does it. 
Most agents are more than willing to 
explain their methods, and I have 
listened to some good ones. I have 
found that each agent’s explanation dif- 
fers slightly from every other. They 
agree only upon the most important 
fundamentals. After listening to a 
such explanations, and 
eliminating the personal touches of each 


| agent which are seldom applicable to 


ceived the proceeds of the faked acci- | 


were convicted, 
The remain- 


dent on which they 
were given a year each. 


ing participants in the phantom acci- | 
dent which arose out of an all-night | 


drinking party in a Pittsburgh suburb, 
William and Herman Odowski and 
Bernard Christiansen, were paroled. 


Bureau Aiding In 
Nation-wide Round-up 


The Pittsburgh raids were the third | 


group of wholesale arrests of claim 
fakers accomplished this year, outside 
of Boston, Massachusetts, with the co- 
operation of the Claim Department of 
the National Bureau. Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Rochester, New York, were 
the scenes of the other coups. In Port- 


land, 33 members of the so-called “Fos- | 


ter gang” were arrested and convicted 
on charges of using the United States 
mails to defraud. Of this group nine 
went to prison and 24 received sus- 
pended sentences. In 


Rochester, 23 | 


persons were arrested and convicted. | 
Other arrests have been made in New | 
York City, Buffalo, Albany and Syra- | 


cuse, New York; Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Girard, Kansas, and Detroit, 
Michigan. 
victions and sentences. Pressure of 
these independent investigations, as 
well as the organization and adminis- 
tration of index bureaus throughout the 
country, has forced the Claim Depart- 
ment of the National Bureau to take 
over new and larger quarters at the 
home office at 1 Park Avenue. The 
department may now be found in room 
920 on the same floor. The new quar- 
ters offer additional facilities for ex- 
pansion. 


These were followed by con- | 





any other agent, there usually remains 
only the fundamentals. Of these funda- 
mentals, the most important, and at the 
same time the most intangible, is en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps because it is such 
an intangible factor few agents are 
likely to explain much about it. This 
omission, it seems to me, is what gives 
the touch of elusiveness to every for- 
mula for success. 
* * * , 

RACTICALLY all the other funda- 

mentals of insurance salesmanship 
can be studied and rehearsed until they 
become like polished parts of well-oiled 
machinery, but enthusiasm cannot be 
found in any copy-book. It is the miss- 
ing ingredient that the agent must 
supply for himself. It is the propelling 
power that makes the machinery work. 
One agent supplied a clue as to its 
source when he said that it is born of 
confidence. That sounded plausible. If 
an agent believes in insurance; if he be- 
lieves in what insurance will do for 
his prospect and if he believes in him- 
self, there would seem to be no reason 
why he could not set his well-oiled 
machinery into motion and sell. 

* * * 

UT every agent has seen the time 

when his mind was beset with 
worries—usually personal cares not 
having any relation to his business— 
that simply detracted so much from his 
morale that he could not muster the 
necessary enthusiasm to make his sell- 
ing efforts effective. Here again, I was 
told, the condition was merely a break- 
ing down of confidence. To illustrate 
his point, my agent friend drew a par- 
allel with Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor 
Jones. As»long as everything was 
working smoothly the Emperor had 
plenty of confidence, but when he 
started worrying he just let things get 
him down. Confidence in one’s self is 
all important. Let it falter for a mo- 
ment and you lose your enthusiasm. If 
you would keep it, “don’t let things get 
you down.” 
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Public Liability Rates 
Revised in New York 


(Concluded from page 29) 


vacancies, so that, in many instances, 
owing to the lack of funds or income, 
the physical properties have not been 
maintained in a proper manner. This 
condition has undoubtedly been the 
cause of many additional accidents. 

“Although values in most lines have 
been sharply cut during the depression 
period, this condition has not existed 
in the case of jury verdicts. As a re- 
sult of the above conditions, there has 
been an increase in the number of dam- 
age claims presented, an increase in 
the number of suits commenced, an in- 
crease in the average cost of claims set- 
tled and an increase in the average 
jury verdict in connection with suits 
for damages. It is not surprising un- 
der these circumstances that the pub- 
lic liability experience has developed 
adversely and that, as a result of this, 
it has been necessary to make substan- 
tial increases in many of the rates for 
apartments, tenements, boarding or 
rooming houses in this city. A com- 
parison of the experience of the insur- 
ance companies in 1928 with the ex- 
perience in 1931 discloses the fact that 
for every dollar of loss incurred for 
this class of business in 1928, the cor- 
responding loss in 1931 amounted to 
$1.78. In other words, losses incurred 
as a result of damage claims for apart- 
ments, tenements, boarding or rooming 
houses in New York City increased 78 
per cent in the four-year period be- 
tween 1928 and 1931. 


Rating Methods 


“Due to the large number of apart- 
ment and tenement houses in Greater 
New York, the differences in type and 
nature of occupancy of such buildings, 
and the varying conditions in different 
sections of the city which affect claims 
in connection with accidents to mem- 
bers of the public, a special method of 
classifying and of rating these risks 
has been followed for some years. This 
means that the rate for a particular 
building will depend, first, upon the 
zone or territory (of which there are 
18 in the entire city) in which the 
building is located, and, secondly, upon 
the presence or absence of elevators 
and mercantile occupancy in the build- 
ing. 

“Public liability insurance on this 
class of business is written on the ba- 
sis of a charge for each 100 square 
feet of the floor area of the risk and 
an additional charge for each linear 


Quebec W. C. Fund 
Has Large Deficit 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Quebec, the province contributes 
through federal taxation to the funds 
used by the Federal Government to pay 
two-thirds of the workmen’s claims, and 
the entire burden falls on the pro- 
vincial treasury. 

During 1931 when legislation respect- 
ing a state fund was introduced, in- 
surance company representatives as 
well as representatives of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of the province 
pointed out to the Quebec Government 
that the introduction of such legisla- 
tion was ill-advised for three reasons: 
(1) Because it interferes with private 
business, (2) Because it would involve 
a large deficit, the greater part of 
which would have to be absorbed by 
the province, (3) Because the work- 
man himself would not be as well off as 
under the Act of 1928, which was then 
in force. These predictions on the part 
of insurance executives and brokers 
have come true. 


First Year Deficit 

The deficit for the first year of oper- 
ation of the State, Fund was approx- 
imately $873,000. An attempt has been 
made to recoup a part of this large 
sum by additional assessment on in- 
dustry and by an increase in rates. 
In many cases the rates charged on 
industrial concerns under the State 
Fund are in excess of what they prev- 
iously paid to insurance companies. The 
insurance companies handled this class 
of business successfully, without a 
great deal of profit, it is true, but witn- 
out loss to the province. 


foot of street frontage. The new rates 
announced today are based on the clas- 
sified experience for the four latest 
policy years and represent the largest 
volume of statistical data that has thus 
far been compiled for a revision of 
rates affecting the apartment and tene- 
ment house business. Some idea of 
the volume of experience used may be 
gained from the fact that the total ex- 
posures represented by the experience 
amount to 3,967,282,642 square feet of 
area and 20,269,277 feet of street front- 
age, and the total incurred losses 
amount to approximately $10,000,000. 
The experience was compiled according 
to classifications and rate territories, so 
that the new rates for each territory 
within each class reflect the actual con- 
ditions in that particular territory.” 


Directors of Hamilton 
Mutual Auto Under Fire 


As a result of an investigation con- 
ducted into the affairs of the Hamilton 
Mutual Auto Casualty Corporation by 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick, who was appointed by 
order of the Supreme Court as Liquida- 
tor of the company, an action has been 
commenced to compel seventeen officers 
and directors to account for various 
acts of malfeasance, misfeasance and 
nonfeasance charged against them. The 
estimated damages are $350,000. 

The complaint alleges that the di- 
rectors permitted the assets and prop- 
erty of the company to be wasted; that 
improper and illegal loans were made; 
that company funds were not invested 
honestly; that true reports were not 
made; that some of the directors bene- 
fited personally from some of the loans 
made by the company; that various 
premiums collected by the company 
were misappropriated and not ac- 
counted for; that payrolls were padded 
by charging payments to persons for 
services which were never rendered; 
that bad- credits were extended by the 
company; that some of the directors 
received secret bonuses and profits in 
fictitious salary payments, and the af- 
fairs of the company generally were 
not honestly administered. 

The following officers and directors 
are named as defendants: Edward 
Berzon, Samuel Cohen, Harry A. Cum- 
mings, Samuel Cummings, Jerome 
Fischl, Louis Freedman, Samuel Freed- 
man, Frederick J. Groehl, David Lazar, 
Albert I. Mackler, Harry Mackler, 
Samuel Rabinowitz, David Schrader, 
Harry Weinstein, Maurice Weinstein, 
Irving K. Wolfson and Benjamin 
Wurtzel. 


Cash Settlements Approved 


PonT1IAc, MicH., Nov.21—Sash settle- 
ments have been approved by the city 
commission with two of the five bond- 
ing companies that supplied depository 
bonds covering city deposits in the 
closed First National Bank. The major 
part of the $610,000 coverage, however, 
was provided by surety companies now 
in receivership. 

The two companies which are settling 
their liability are the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, which is paying $24,498 on a 
total bond of $60,000, and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity which will pay 
$20,413 on a $50,000 bond. The settle- 
ment amounts are in the same propor- 
tion as their bonds were to the total 
coverage. 
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Auto Accident Deaths 
Gradually Increasing 


Favorable Results of September Safety 
Campaign Shown in Reports to the 
Travelers Ins. Co. 


Deaths from automobile accidents 
this year are gradually creeping up on 
last year’s record and now stand 2.4 
per cent under the number of fatalities 
at this same time last year, according 
to reports received from states by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

During the first 10 months this year, 
on the basis of reports received, 22,900 
persons have been killed in automobile 
accidents. If the trend in the increase 
of deaths which has taken place since 
June continues the rest of this year, 
fatalities will approximate 29,000, or 
the same as in 1932. 

The effect of the September automo- 
bile accident safety campaign initiated 
by Governors in a majority of the 
states and the District of Columbia is 
seen in the fact that in September the 
increase of fatalities, on the basis of 
the reports received, was 1.4 per cent, 
or the lowest gain in fatalities since the 
upward trend started in June. The per- 
centage increase in deaths in Septem- 
ber was about one-seventh of the per- 
centage gain for August. 

During September when the safety 
campaign was in progress fewer deaths 
were reported than in the same month 
last year by 14 states and the District 
of Columbia, all of which participated 
in the nation-wide program, and in one 
state deaths were the same as for the 
corresponding month of last year. In- 
creases in fatalities were reported by 
eight states which took part in the 
safety compaign and in two states 
which did not participate more deaths 
were reported than in the same month 
last year. Figures for other states 
which took part in the month’s activi- 
ties have not yet been reported. 


Retail Credit Promotion 


E. J. Hardin of the Retail Credit 
Company has been promoted to the 
office of division manager of the mid- 
west division of that company with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Hardin 
was previously assistant vice president 
in charge of the fire, casualty and 
credit sales department at the home 
office in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Hardin is a 
graduate of the University of Georgia, 
served as captain in the United States 
Army during the war and joined the 
Retail Credit Company in 1922. 
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Health and Accident 
Executives Meeting Dec. 14 


The meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference will be held Dec. 14 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel in Chicago. 
This is the usual meeting of the commit- 
tee taking place midway between the 
two annual meetings of the Conference, 
and, as has been customary in the past, 
the committee will hold a session open 
to all representatives of member com- 
panies for the discussion of matters of 
interest to accident and health execu- 
tives. This “open meeting” will be 
strictly informal with no papers, ad- 
dresses or reports, and members are 
invited to bring up any matters of gen- 
eral interest to the business. It is 
expected, because of the nature of the 
times when an exchange of information 
between company members is of such 
paramount importance, that a large 
representation of the Conference mem- 
bership will be in attendance at the 
meeting. 


State-Owned Cars Under 
Mich. Responsibility Law 


LANSING, MIcH., Nov. 20— State- 
owned cars may be legally insured to 
protect their state employe drivers 
against liability imposed under the fi- 
nancial responsibility law but the em- 
ployes themselves must pay the pre- 
mium, according to an informal opinion 
obtained by the insurance department 
from the attorney general’s office. 

The opinion was sought in view of 
the peculiar situation arising out of 
the fact that the state may not oe sued 
for damages arising out of an accident 
involving a state-owned vehicle if it 
was being used in connection with a 
governmental errand. The state em- 
ploye operating the car, however. is not 
exempt from suit and it was consid- 
ered likely that actions might be 
brought against them personally, per- 
haps resulting in judgment and appli- 
cation of the new law as regards future 
driving rights. 


Heads Des Moines Claim Office 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York has announced the appoint- 
ment of John Montgomery as head of 
the Des Moines, Ia., claim office of the 
company to succeed his father, the late 
B. O. Montgomery. Roy Montgomery, 
younger son, was named assistant to 
his brother. 


Plate Glass Rates Up 
In Several Localities 


Increased Cost of Replacement Re- 
sponsible For Action By Bureau 
Companies 


Increasing replacement cost of plate 
glass in several large cities, due to the 
economic upturn, compels stock casual- 
ty companies transacting that line of 
insurance to increase rates in seven lo- 
calities, it is announced by the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. The new rates were effec- 
tive yesterday (Nov. 20). 

In a statement accompanying the an- 
nouncement it is pointed out that manu- 
facturers of glass and glaziers who in- 
stall it have raised their prices both 
for the product and for the labor. While 
it is the policy of the companies to ab- 
sorb this increased cost throughout the 
country wherever underwriting condi- 
tions permit, there are some sections 
where the margin between losses and 
premiums received is so narrow that it 
is impossible to do this without losing 


money. This applies to the following 
territories: 
Per Cent 
San Francisco, Cal., where the in- 
SN Bsc cdia 000 04 S6 cab adobe eas 10 
PO Se, Dewar snccnccndivases 12% 
Newark, N. J., Zone 1—business dis- 
Se wcittntehed kame vba eee beabace 10 
Remainder of city.......... 12% 
deraey City, MN. d., Bome Boo. ccccicces 10 
Remainder of city......... 12% 
peewenem, Ti, Jo. Meme Biss scsvececces 10 
Remainder of city......... 12% 
PE Divehi eked ce kt-eebiee sks 10 
Remainder of Hudson County, N. J... 12% 





Standard Accident Signs 
Large Contract Bond 


Bond for Spencer, White & Prentiss, 
Inc., on a contract calling for the con- 
struction of a lock and dam known as 
No. 6 at Trempealeau, Wis., in the 
amount of $1,272,271, has been ar- 
ranged by the Metropolitan bonding de- 
partment of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit, Mich. 
Also signing the bond on a limited co- 
surety basis are the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company and the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company. 





New Agency Organized 


Dan English, for years in the auto- 
motive business in Dallas, Texas, has 
organized an insurance agency and is 
handling all lines of coverage. 
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Peoria Life Receivership 
(Concluded from page 23) 


forts to save the Peoria Life and of 
the requirement that the director of 
insurance assume responsibility for 
naming the receiver, said: 

“At the time Judge Niehaus entered 
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the order finding sufficient cause for 
the appointment of a receiver, he im- 
mediately indicated that he wished to 
appoint the receiver whom he had heard 
the department intended to appoint, 
namely, Charles V. O’Hern, and also 
that he intended to appoint as co- 
receiver, George Shurtleff, an attorney 


of Peoria. Mr. Shurtleff is a law 
partner of Judge Niehaus’ son. Judge 
Niehaus asked me to agree to his ap- 
pointment of these two gentlemen as 
co-receivers. Whereupon the attorney 
general called to the attention of the 
court the statute which places authority 
for the selection of receivers in the 
director of insurance. 

“The court insisted that I acquiesce in 
his suggestion and appoint both Mr. 
O’Hern and Mr. Shurtleff as co-re- 
ceivers. I definitely advised the court 
that I could not comply with his sug- 
gestion. It is evident that the expenses 
and fees of two receivers must of 
necessity be materially greater than 
the fees and expenses for one. Fur- 
thermore with two receivers we would 
have divided authority and divided re- 
sponsibility for judgment, which was 
bound to make for unnecessary delay 
where speed is a prime requisite. 

“Subsequently having learned that 
Mr. Shurtleff was a law partner of the 
judge’s son, it appeared to me that 
this injected a new factor into the case 
and involved the violation of a prin- 
ciple which this department cannot 
countenance. 

“However honorable, high minded 
and able a candidate for receiver may 
be, and I am raising no question as to 
Mr. Shurtleff’s integrity and ability, 
I intend during this administration of 
the insurance department to appoint 
as receivers only competent people who 
have no possible connection, either as 
relatives or through business or pro- 
fessional affiliations, with the company 
involved, or with this department or 
with the court having jurisdiction. 

“The receivership of a life insurance 
company is unlike that of any other 
kind of receivership, involving technical 
questions and dealing with policyhold- 
ers in many states and with the insur- 
ance departments of those states. It is 
not in any sense altogether a local mat- 
ter. Further and more important speed 
is essential and any delay means a loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the policyholders.” 

The examiner laid the failure of the 
Peoria Life to the following causes: 

“Poor investments which are shown 
in the financial statement; high ac- 
quisition costs of business; dividends 
declared to policyholders which were 
not earned; excessive expenses in con- 
ducting the company’s business; com- 
pany’s funds advanced to officers and 
employees for which the company has 
not been reimbursed; increase in 
capital stock for which the company 
received no consideration; submitting 
false annual statements to the Illinois 
insurance department which did not set 
forth the true condition of the com- 
pany. This was done with the knowl- 
edge of the responsible officers.” 
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